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Sachild, my mother would tell me: “An eye for 
an eye will make the whole world blind”, per- 
haps attempting to instill in me M K Gandhi's 
non-retaliatory philosophy. But nearly 5,000 
years ago, King Hammurabi of Babylon had a very 
different view of law and order. 
In ancient times, the typical 
response to crime was revenge, 
and blood feuds between fam- 
ilies, communities, and even 
nations could endure for centu- 
ries. Hammurabi made the first 
known steps in history towards 
establishing a code of laws that 
would reduce crime and put a 
stop to the endless blood feuds, 
and in those days, “an eye for an 
eye” was the way to go. It was 
felt the punishment for a crime 
should equal the severity of the 
crime itself —no more, no less. 

In crime-ridden civilizations of 
the past, it was not just ancient 
people behaving badly, but the 
gods and demi-gods of legend who took the dark 
path too, and for angering them, the punishment 
was much more severe. Think eternal damnation 
and eons of pain and punishment! 

Since then, humanity has attempted to grapple with 
crime and establish law and order, sometimes suc- 
ceeding, and at other times failing miserably. But 
we must look on the bright side; nowadays women 
are no longer forced to wear metal mule masks 
for gossiping, men are not required to prove their 


EXPERTS IN THIS ISSUE... 


Richard Beeby 
and Sarah Smart 


Richard Beeby and Sarah Smart are farmers and 
owners of the Mid-England Barrow. Having met aged 
17, these teenage friends went on to set up a unique 
business together 30 years later, offering ancient burial 
traditions for the modern day. 








tlight: Grime & Punishment 


‘equipment’ works in divorce courts, thieves don’t 
get their noses sliced off before being sent to a city 
of noseless criminals, execution is no longer at the 
pointy end of a kangaroo bone, and a person’s guilt 
does not hinge on the way they chew their rice! 

In humanity’s defense, in an unfair world, we’ve 
always tried to bring balance, 
and so we cannot forget some 
of our glorious achievements 
such as the amazing wonders 
of the ancient world, and the 
marvelous golden ratio, or 
‘divine proportion’ that helped 
make them so. 

The dead get a final say, as we 
try to crack the ancient cold 
cases of bog body murders, 
where criminals and kings faced 
the same fate. 

Dr. Roberto Volterri takes us 
through the strange experi- 
ments on the eyes of murdered 
corpses — will we one day be 
able to view the last, terrifying 
image — perhaps the killer itself — captured in a vic- 
tim’s last moments? The implications are immense! 
Finally, we visit with Richard Beeby and Sarah Smart 
who are helping bring back ancient burial traditions 
with their Mid-England Barrow; within which both 
the dead and the living can find peace. m 


Joanna Gillan 


Chief Editor, Ancient Origins Magazine 


Dv. Roberto 
Volterri 


Dr. Roberto Volterri is an Italian archaeologist with 
specialties in Archaeometry, and collaborates with 
the University of Rome II for studies using Scanning 
Electron Microscopy. He is the author of more than 40 
books on ancient and archaeological mysteries. 
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rs Destroy History 


A 50,000-year-old mammoth graveyard in Yunyugen, north 
of Yakutia, Siberia is a palaeontologist’s dream. Hundreds of 
remains of now-extinct species, including mammoths, woolly 
rhinos, Pleistocene-era bison, and deer met their death on this 
site and remained frozen in time, preserved for millennia in the 
permafrost. Some of the remains still contain skin, tendons, and 
cartilage intact, while deer antlers still maintain their outer vel- 
vet covering. 

But the precious remains are now under threat from ivory hunt- 
ers in search of mammoth tusks and woolly rhino horn, which can 
sell for between half and five million rubles (USS7,500 - $75,000). 
Bone hunting brigades flock to the site during the summer with 
high-pressure industrial water jets to get to the frozen remains, 
destroying or damaging much of them in the process. 

According to Professor Leshchinsky from Tomsk State University, 
who has worked at Yunyugen mammoth graveyard with col- 
leagues from St Petersburg and Yakutia, thousands of prehistoric 
remains get destroyed at Yunyugen every summer. 

Tragically, nothing can currently be done to stop the bone hunt- 
ers as the site is not protected by the state. Scientists are simply 
racing to get to the remains before them. However, leading 
geologists and palaeontologists from across Russia are currently 
appealing to the government of Yakutia to declare Yunyugen a 
protected site. 
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Head of the Yukagir mammoth, frozen adult male woolly 
mammoth specimen excavated in 2002. This is the front of the 
skull with one tusk. Scientists examine in the background. 





Two inscriptions found on an ancient carved altar are revealing 
new information about a rebellion against the Kingdom of Israel 
that is described in the Bible. 

The 2,800-year-old cylindrical stone altar was discovered in 
a sanctuary within the ancient city of Ataroth (now known as 
Khirbat Ataruz) in Jordan, and it bears two inscriptions referring 
to a biblical war. The language and script are in ancient Moabite 
while the numerals are executed in an Egyptian writing system 
known as Hieratic. 

The altar dates to after the time Mesha, King of Moab rebelled 
against the Kingdom of Israel, conquering Ataroth, dividing the 
territory into a northern kingdom (Israel) and a new southern 
kingdom (Judah). An entry in the Hebrew Bible mentions the 
rebellion, saying that before Mesha rebelled, Moab gave Israel 
a yearly tribute of thousands of lambs and a vast amount of ram 
wool. 

One of the two altar inscriptions describes “bronze plundered 
after the capture of Ataroth”. The second inscription on the altar 
is fragmentary and therefore much harder to interpret. However, 
it appears to mention “the desolate city” (capture of Ataroth) 
and that “4,000 foreign men were scattered and abandoned in 
great number”. 

The inscribed altar confirms that 2,800 years ago, the Moabites 
did indeed take over Ataroth. 





One afternoon more than three millennia ago, hundreds of fam- 
ilies were going about their everyday activities in the ancient 
city of Samal, located at Zincirli in southern Turkey. Suddenly, a 
horn sounded, striking a cold fear of death into the hearts of the 
residents as news quickly spread through the city that an army of 
Hittite warriors had encrusted the horizon. 

Archaeologists have now unearthed that city the Hittites sacked 
3,600 years ago. Beneath the layers of dirt they found bowls, 
drinking goblets, cooking pots, and storage jars still sitting inside 
the buildings exactly where the inhabitants left them in 1650 
BC, providing a rich insight into how typical days were spent by 
people living in the city. 

No human remains were found in the sacked city. Experts believe 
the population surrendered and they were subsequently sold as 
Slaves. 

The small, mountain-side city was located on a major trade route 
between Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean Sea. In the early 
17th century BC, the Hittites had begun expanding and the city 
of Sam‘al was in their catchment area. 

After going on to sack Babylon, the Hittite’s power eventually 
collapsed under the weight of ancient Egypt. Both Egyptian and 
Hittite writings say this conflict ended with a peace treaty in 
1250 BC. m 
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A RETURN 
TO ANCIENT 
BURIAL 
TRADITIONS 


THE MID-ENGLAND 
BARROW 


INTERVIEW WITH FOUNDERS 
RICHARD BEEBY & SARAH SMART 
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N the heart of the English Countryside, 
on the borders of Warwickshire, 
Oxfordshire, and Northamptonshire 
in England, lies a unique monument 
that is offering a new way for people to 
honor the dead. 
The Mid-England Barrow is a replica of a 
Neolithic-era round barrow, a chambered 
tomb where, 5,000 years ago, ancient 
people would bury their dead. 
Within the stone chambers of the Mid- 
England Barrow there is a sacred space 
where cremation ashes can be stored 
and where loved ones can come for silent 
reflection and commemoration. 
The two entrepreneurs who established 
the Barrow, Richard Beeby and Sarah 
Smart, talk to us about what motivated 
them to look to the distant past for a 
solution to a modern-day problem. 


JG: Why did you decide to create a 
business that would provide a place for 
people to store funerary ashes? 


RB & SS: In our area, as throughout the 
UK, cemetery space is very limited, not 
to mention costly, and with the number 
of people choosing cremation increasing 
every year, the Barrow offered a solution 
for what to do with cremation ashes. 
Prior to the development of the Barrow, 
the options for ashes were fairly limited 
to the traditional burial or scattering in a 
churchyard or the crematorium, or the 
slightly ‘way out’ ideas such as blasting 
them into space or tattooing them under 
your skin. 

In addition, we also felt it was a nice way 
to link our farm with the local community 
and provide an alternative to meet a civic 
need. We were lucky enough to be one 
of the last beneficiaries of a European 
Grant. 


How did you come up with the idea of 
creating a replica of an ancient round 
barrow for modern-day funerary 
practices? 


We decided to build our own Barrow for 
several reasons: we had visited a Barrow 
built on a friend’s farm, and we were so 
inspired by it, we felt it was the way we 
wanted to diversify our farm. 


Interior of Willow Row Barrow, a modern-bui 
MORN, Gio ES shared -va lols sy-bu xe) i Va Bice! 
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During construction ofa large, cloverleaf ch 








amper. 
| Photo ©Mid-England Barroyh Ltd 
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id a) co )0 24 alo lU hem 0) ae) ol -¥m(=t- [0 |] atom aalessimr-] aol al-[=10) (e)s4 has 
to conclude that they were constructed as buri- 
al monuments. The bigger picture is, however, 
slightly more complex. Numerous barrows have 
been unearthed without any evidence that they 
eWVs) axe) alec iialsxem alelaatclamasiaetcliacwelamelsals) merckiy=cy 
remains were deposited in the barrow long 
after it was originally built. 

Neolithic barrows likely served a number of 
o}cey-lo Maz) if -4(olekom-laremcvecelt-] maelarcra(e)aicmce) and alemee) ann 
anleraliat=xm’\’2elem olUiiiar-)alemuUny=lomaal=leapm e)ae)er-]e)\v7 
erected as part of a system of ancestor venera- 
tion. But they were more than just tombs. They 
were places where the dead were visited and 
Vd ale a= el=le) e](om il. <ci hm aateliale-liarevemasitclarelacian es 
with the deceased. They are likely to have been 
centers of ritual and ceremonial activity, pos- 
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(Xol} gale) (oycavar-lale ms) ol a iMUr- LAVA 
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of types were in widespread use from the late 
Y=Xo) Tid al(om @4c1010 516) MUrahal maal-M-laleme)mualoms)qelays— 
yx (31010 510) am Bal=Mae)alinaeloinle)ame)maelelalem ef-) ce 
rows Saw a brief resurgence following the early 
rN aycdLoresy- co) mere) ale [UL] ame) mm mt atcat-lale mele lalalcammal= 
shadaur-) elem). 4namerslalaelar-scw-VDMaYViinamaalomlalugele|0lon 
nrolame)mareladar=aamer=)aast-laliomelelat-|mele-ren(acie 
However, by the seventh century AD, barrows 
lakclemiclil-lameleleme) MUL om ©) alaat-ldiNarckow- I aowci0] lame) md al= 
spread of Christianity. 
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known to survive from the Early Neolithic. 
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We had looked at several options for 
farm diversification, but none quite 
offered the link with the local community 
we were hoping for. 

During the building of our Barrow, we 
visited all of the other modern Barrows 
in the UK: Willow Row, Soulton Long 
Barrow, and All Cannings Long Barrow. 
The idea of developing a rural funeral 
venue alongside the Barrow, came when 
we attended the funeral of a farmer friend 
at a local crematorium. In addition to the 
majority of mourners having to stand 
outside, the venue just didn’t suit him. 
Our friend’s funeral should have been out 
in the countryside surrounded by nature 
and fields, just where you would have 
always found him. We pride ourselves at 
Mid-England Barrow to be determined to 
provide funerals and celebrations of life 
which best fit the individual. People can 
have whatever they want. 


What do you think would be a person's 
main motivation for wanting their or 
their loved one's ashes stored there? 


Mid-England Barrow can be whatever a 
person wants it to be, religious or non-re- 
ligious, a meeting place for family and 
friends to truly feel close to that person, 
or just a named location, so that family 
knows exactly where their loved one is. 
The Barrows are fairly unusual in that 
they are one of the few places where 
ashes can be '‘visited', as the ashes 
remain within a niche, in an urn. Niches 
are secured using a niche cover, which 
can be made to befit the individual, from 
a variety of materials: wood, metalwork, 
or glass. 

This means that for those who wish to, 
not only can the ashes be visited, the 
niche cover can be designed so that the 
urn can be touched, or even removed 
by families from their secure niche, so 
that the life lost can really be included in 
significant occasions. One family | know 
regularly visits ‘Granny’ who rests in one 
of the Barrows, and they carefully lift her 
urn from its niche, place it in a chosen 


grassy spot, and all enjoy a 
picnic together. 

This may not be everyone’s 
choice for remembering a 
loved one, but it may be the 
solution for families who are 
looking for a way to enable 
them to feel closer to the 
person they have lost. 

| think this is particularly 
significant when children 
are involved, whether a child 
was the deceased, or a child 
wanting to spend time or feel 
close to someone they have 
lost. Bereavement is a trou- 
bling experience for anyone, 
but for a child of any age, it 
can be particularly traumatic. 
The Barrow isn’t a sad or 
gloomy place; it’s incredibly 
surreal, that moment when a 





tingle goes down your spine, 
and any sound or movement 
seems to disappear. As you 
enter, the aura gives a cool, 
calming, tranquil feeling, and 
you can’t help but lower your 
tone, and begin reflecting 
upon the space you are in 
and the reason for your visit. 
It’s not spooky or scary, but 
invigorating and rewarding, 
and you leave really feeling 
connected with the life lost. 

A recent visitor to the Barrow 
said he didn’t particularly 
think he would visit his aunt 
in the Barrow, but he needed 
to know where she was. Until 
his visit to the Barrow, her 
ashes had remained for some 
time with a funeral director 
because ‘nowhere felt right.’ 





~~ & @ 


The builders from left to right, Rich Huckvale, Nick 'Fatality' Groves, Joby R J Wheatley, 
Toby & Martin Fildes | Photo © Mid-England Barrow Ltd. 


ITS NOT SPOOKY 
OR SCARY, BUT 
INVIGORATING 

AND REWARDING, 
AND YOU LEAVE 
REALLY FEELING 

CONNECTED 
WITH THE LIFE 
LOST 





How did you come up with the 
design? Is the barrow modeled on 
a particular barrow that has been 
found in England? 


Each of the four modern Barrows 
built to date have all been unique. 
Our team of builders came up with 
the design based upon their learn- 
ing experience of building other 
Barrows. We were able to contrib- 
ute as the build evolved so that we 
felt even more a part of its design 
and layout. 


How similar is the look of the 
Mid-England Barrow to actual 
Neolithic barrows that have been 
found across Europe? 


The Barrow has themes linking it 
to ancient Barrows, for example, 
the large stones placed around 
the entrance. However, the over- 
whelming similarity, which has 
been identified by a number of 
our visitors, is the feeling you get 
when you enter. That aura of com- 
plete calm, that moment when a 
shiver goes down your spine, and 
a coolness that only exists under- 
ground. Visitors have said they are 
surprised how the Barrow ‘smells 
ancient’ even though it was only 
completed a few weeks ago. 


How and with what was the bar- 
row constructed? 


The Barrow was constructed, as 
in the past, from locally sourced 
stone. We _ hand-selected each 
piece for the entrance, so much so 
that when we didn’t like the lintel 
stone for the entrance, we all got 
in the truck, and went to choose 
another. The interior stone needed 
to be lighter in color, so that came 
from nearby Northamptonshire. 
After all, if Stonehenge can have 
two types of stone, we can too, 
although | must admit ours came 
by lorry! The individual niches are 
nestled into the stone walls, each 
stone being hand-shaped to fit 
each and every spot. 
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THAT AURA 

OF COMPLETE 
CALM[...JAND A 
COOLNESS THAT 
ONLY EXISTS 
UNDERGROUND 


How has the idea been received by 
the public so far? 


The response we have had from 
people from as far away as the 
United States has been incredible. 
It’s not always easy to explain what 
the Barrow is like, and even more 
difficult to describe the feeling 
inside. We had four reservations 
before the build was even com- 
pleted (by people who are alive 
and well but future planning), and 
several others since. Enquirers par- 
ticularly liked that they can choose 
the term of use anywhere between 
one and 99 years and feel reas- 
sured about what will happen at 
the end of their term: it can either 
be renewed, or the ashes can be 
scattered within the grounds in an 
identifiable location. People also 
like that they can make all their 
plans for the end of their life so 
that they can not only have exactly 
what they choose, but also, it can 
all be arranged prior to their death, 
removing that responsibility from 
their family. = 





F 
www.mid-englandbarrow.co.uk al 


The European 
Agricultural Fund for 
Rural Development - a. 


Europe Investing in 
Rural Areas 


Mid-England’ 
Barrow 















The Soulton Barrow, a modern-built barrow in England | TJatHAURC/CC BY SA 4.0 
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ITH Crime & Punishment the theme of this 
issue, | thought that for this month’s Ritual 
Year column | would take a look at the curi- 
ous English custom of ‘lawless hours’ — and 
sometimes even lawless days! 

This was a tradition dating back to at least the 
mid-18th century, when on certain days of the 
year in specific locations of the country, the nor- 
mal laws of the land were suspended so behavior, 
which would otherwise be illegal, was temporarily 
tolerated. It seems to have been derived from the 
civic procedure of ‘mayor making’ (this was back 
in the days when mayors and town councils held 
very real powers) and the belief that in the gap (or 
interregnum) between the old mayor departing 
and the incoming new mayor donning the chains 
of office, there was a short legal hiatus, giving rise 
to the so-called lawless hours. 

For example, in the town of Kidderminster (in the 
West Midlands of England), it was reported in 
1790 that on the election of new bailiffs and con- 
stables (the precursors of modern police forces), 
the town hall bell would be rung announcing the 
start of the ‘lawless hour’ whereupon local resi- 
dents would “assemble 
in the principal streets 
to throw cabbage-stalks 
at each other”. Then, 
when the newly elected 
bailiffs and members 
of the corporation, 
resplendent in their 
formal robes of office, 
paraded through the 
streets “the most 
respectable families in 
the neighborhood were 
invited to fling apples at 
them”! 

And it wasn’t just mayors 
and bailiffs who suf- 
fered; there are reports 
that on certain saints’ 
days (including Old St 
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Lawless Hours 
& Lawless Days 


Kenelm’s Day — July 28, St Giles Day — September 
1, and St Luke’s Day — October 18) village parsons 
would be pelted with crab apples on their way to 
church. This tradition of ‘crabbing the parson’ was 
brought to an end in the mid-19th century after 
reports that sticks and stones were being thrown 
instead of apples. 

Other manifestations of the lawless hours included 
a belief that on some days of the year (including 
Good Friday, St Andrew’s Day — November 30, 
and Boxing Day) it was permissible to go into 
local woods and hunt for small animals and birds, 
particularly squirrels, whereas at any other time 
of the year this would have been the crime of 
poaching. 

Probably the most notorious and longest surviving 
example of the lawless hours was ‘Mischief Night’ 
(typically October 31 or, primarily in the north of 
England, November 4) when children would roam 
the street playing practical jokes and generally 
causing mayhem -— in fact in many instances the 
‘mischief’ was a mixture of anti-social behavior 
and minor acts of vandalism. 

Growing up in the Yorkshire seaside town of 
Scarborough, | know 
Mischief Night (or Miggy 
Night) was still alive and 
well until at least the 
late 1960s. However, 
it then began to fall 
out of favor and was 
replaced by the rather 
more tame ‘trick or 
treating’ of Halloween. 
Still, back in the early 
Sixties, when we'd set 
off on our adventures on 
November 4, we genu- 
inely believed there was 
no stopping us because 
“the rozzers (police) 
couldn’t arrest you on 
Mischief Night”! m 


Charles Christian is a barrister and Reuters correspondent turned writer, award-winning tech journalist, radio 
presenter, podcaster, blogger, storyteller, and sometime werewolf-hunter who presents a weekly podcast: 


the Weird Tales Radio Show. 


THE BURNEY RELIEF 


HE Burney Relief is 
considered one of 
the most important 
works of art from 
the Ancient Near East but 
continues to be a subject of 
debate to this day. 
The large terracotta plaque, 
measuring 20 by 15 inches, 
depicts a winged, nude, god- 
dess-like figure with bird's 
talons. She is wearing a head- 
dress with four pairs of horns 
topped with a disc, indicating 
she was a deity. Her arms are 
raised, and she holds a rod 
and ring in each hand. An owl 
is shown on either side of 
her, while a pair of lions are 
placed under her feet. 
The plaque was modeled 
by hand and was painted. 
Although the relief has long 
since lost its colors, scientific 
analysis showed that red 
ochre was applied to the 
body of the female figure. 
The relief was made_ in 
Mesopotamia and has 
been dated to around the 
19th/18th century — BC, 
though its exact provenance 
is unknown. 
The most intriguing aspect 
of the Burney Relief is 
undoubtedly the identity of 
the female figure. Initially, 
the figure was considered 
to be a representation of a 
demon known as Lilitu (from 
which the Jewish Lilith is 
derived). This is based on the 
figure’s wings, talon, and the 
presence of owls. But other 
scholars argue she was not a 
demon but a goddess, specif- 
ically Inanna (later equated 


with Ishtar), a Mesopotamian 
goddess regarded as the 
Queen of Heaven. Inanna is 
often associated with lions, 
and her ornaments are lik- 
ened to those seen in other 
depictions of Inanna. 

Others, however, have 
suggested that the _ fig- 
ure iS meant to represent 
Ereshkigal, Inanna’s_ older 
sister, and rival. While Inanna 
was the Queen of the Sky, 
Ereshkigal was the Queen 
of the Underworld. The 
identification of the figure 
as Ereshkigal is based on 
the fact that the goddesses’ 
wings are shown pointing 
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downwards. If the figure was 
meant to represent Inanna, so 
the argument goes, the wings 
would have been spread out- 
wards. In the myth of Inanna’s 
Descent to the Underworld, 
Inanna is forced to strip off 
her ornaments as she passes 
through her sister’s realm, and 
the relief may be a representa- 
tion of the story’s conclusion. 
While the identity of the mys- 
tery goddess or demon may 
never be known, crowds still 
flock to the British Museum to 
see the world-famous relief in 
person, while scholars debate 
its interpretation. m 
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(Oe) Koy macy 
Colmar 


Conjuring up images 
from fairytales, 
Colmar—along 

the Alsace wine 
route—embodies all 
the descriptions of a 
picturesque, quaint, 
medieval town. 

(Co) 0) 0) [=k Ko) al omciNaaaKy 
semi-timber houses in 
Germanic-French style, 
elalemalomer- lari mc Aiecian 
dubbed ‘La Petite 
Venise’ all contribute 
to this picture-perfect 
village. However, all 
was not always idyllic. 
It existed at the time 
(o) maal=Isy-) Clam LES 
Callaidamerslaiaelava-\P) ie-lare, 
it was inherited by 
Carolingian Emperor 
Charles the Fat in 884 
AD. After a short spate 
under Swedish rule, 

eT atoam olersw,@hV arco) ale 
quered the city in 1673 
yN Dam Wal=lamieelar-laysxete 
hands to the Germans 
in 1871 AD but was 
=a oal-romeomaal-Maaclalen 
after World War I, 

(oJ a) Va Kom ol= lal al=).(=10 Ml o)V] 
ldalomGl=iaaat-lace-s-- llama 
sRSY-TOREUlaia| maalom a aslalele 
finally won the tug-of- 
war in 1945. It seems 
=WV(=) aVol atom Vclalestem ce 
get their hands on the 
beautiful little town! 
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HE impotence trials 
of _pre-revolutionary 
France sound a bit like 
a political joke. France 
had mostly squelched 
the ability for couples 
to divorce, and it was in the wake of 
this that the impotence trials arose. 
Yet due to the religious necessity 
that sexual encounters with one's 
spouse should produce—or at least 
be capable of producing—children, 
when a man failed to hold up his 
end of the bargain, it was technically 
an act against religion and cause 
for a re-evaluation of the marriage. 
Divorce itself was not a concept taken 
lightly, so naturally, the accused 
husband and his possibly flaccid 
"instrument" were put on trial. 


PRE-REVOLUTIONARY FRANCE 


| BY RILEY WINTERS 
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EQUIPMENT INSPECTION 


In much the same way women were once 
"inspected" before marriage to prove virginity, 
men could be taken to court by their wives if 
there was suspicion of an inability to consummate 
the marriage, or an apparent disinterest in even 
attempting to consummate, as seen with the 
cases of the Marquis de Gesvres and the Marquis 
de Langley. 

These examinations demanded inspection of 
the genitals to prove that the man could achieve 
an erection. Sometimes the judges insisted on 
more elaborate evidence and called for ‘Trial by 
Congress’, which forced a husband and wife to 
attempt to copulate in front of witnesses. While 
not all cases went as far as ‘Trial by Congress’, the 
preceding investigations were highly unpleasant, 
and the affairs of the bedroom were exposed for 
public judgment. 

Part of the examination was an investigation of 
the color, shape, and features of the male's gen- 
itals; in the matter of reproduction, the privacy 
of the marital chamber was no longer private, as 
spouses were interrogated on all aspects of their 
bedroom lives, including sexual positions. 

Was there evidence that the husband could per- 
form properly? Or had he been forcing his partner 
in lascivious positions without a focus on the 
production of children? It was very important that 
marriages produced children; in fact, there were 
laws in medieval Europe (set by the Church) that 
husbands and wives could only have intercourse 
in the missionary position, as it provided the best 
chance for conception and had nothing to do with 
pleasure. Sex for enjoyment was considered a sin, 
even between spouses. 


PUBLIC WITNESSES 


To ensure the above regulations were followed, 
all who might have been privy to the bedchamber 
could be interrogated. Chambermaids and servants 
were among those who could be propositioned by 
the courts. It was only after these inquisitions that 
a ‘Trial by Congress’ was considered, depending 
on the collective assessment of the testimonies of 
the wife, husband and witnesses, and the physical 
examination of the spouses. If a satisfactory deci- 
sion could not be reached, the husband and wife 
had to have sex in the middle of the courtroom. 
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THE TRIAL OF THE MARQUIS DE 
GESVRES 


One of the most widely 
recorded French trials is that 
of the Marquis de Gesvres 
in the 18th century, accused 
by his wife. According to 
the trial records, his wife— 
called the Mademoiselle de 
Mascranny—claimed _ that 
three years into their mar- 
riage, the Marquis refused 
to do more than lie stoically 
next to her in bed and, when 
she attempted to illicit “only 
urges’ for intercourse, the 
Marquis's "organs', as they 
are called on record, were 
“absolutely destitute of 
motion". In other words, 
the Madame was accusing 
the poor Marquis of being 
unable to get it up. 

While the Marquis avoided 
the bedroom examination, 
he was forced to undergo 
numerous inspections of his 
"organs." Yet, there even 


appeared to be official stip- 
ulations for what constituted 
properly working genitals: all 
evidence had to point to an 
ability to procreate. As such, 
the Marquis de Gesvres suf- 
fered both a win and a loss at 
once: "his examiners noted 
harshly that they observed 
an erection, but because of 
its ‘tension, hardness, and 
duration’ they discounted it 
as evidence of the ability to 
procreate.' Therefore, the 
ability to have an erection 
was not enough proof that 
the man was not impotent; 
the Marquis was only saved 
from being divorced from 
his frustrated wife by her 
sudden death. Otherwise, for 
the poor Marquis, all signs 
pointed to impotence. 


THE LESS LUCKY LANGLEY 


In the century preceding the 
trial of Marquis de Gesvres, 
the Marquis de _ Langley 





was not so lucky in avoid- 
ing a ‘Trial by Congress’. In 
1659, four years into his 
marriage, he was accused 
of impotency, but not of 
sexual disinterest as was de 
Gesvres. Both husband and 
wife were examined and 
found to be in perfect sexual 
health, and it was deduced 
that Marquis de Langley had, 
in fact, taken his wife's vir- 
ginity. Yet Madame Langley's 
accusation remained, and 
the trial continued; the 
Marquis, she claimed, was 
a harsh lover and seemingly 
entirely uninterested in 
sexual encounters with the 
intent of procreation. It did 
not help the Marquis's case 
that his wife had not yet pro- 
duced a child. 

It would have been _ in 
Langley's best interest to 
keep quiet at this point and 





THE PRIVACY OF 
THE MARITAL 
CHAMBER WAS NO 
LONGER PRIVATE 


let the High Court of Paris make the final decision 
on his impotency. He stood a very good chance 
of being declared potent, his wife's accusations 
of sexual incapability squashed in the preliminary 
examinations. But Langley's pride was wounded; 
he demanded a ‘Trial by Congress’ to prove he 
was perfectly capable of procreative perfor- 
mance. Perhaps it was the pressure of attempting 
to perform in front of five surgeons, five physi- 
cians, and five matrons; perhaps it was the stress 
of knowing his entire reputation depended on this 
one physical act. Whatever the reason, Langley 
failed to publicly consummate, and his wife was 
awarded a divorce. Another source would have it 
that Langley went on to remarry and sired seven 
children with his second wife. 


A PUBLIC ORDEAL 


Though these impotency trials may seem rather 
extensive to the modern mind, consummation 
was highly important in pre- and post-medieval 
circles. Consummation was, after all, Henry VIII of 
England's reason for divorcing his first wife. The 
act of having sex to create an heir was considered 
as legally binding as a written marriage contract 
is today; a couple can have completed the cere- 
mony of marriage, but still not be legal spouses 
until the paperwork has gone through. Such was 
the case with consummation and offspring in 
pre-revolutionary France. While there are other 
ways today to test a man's virility and a woman's 
fertility, the Marquis de Gesvres and the Marquis 
de Langley were tried in the only way their culture 
knew how. It is safe to say that both would likely 
have preferred today's methods. m 
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Left: The punishment of Ixion. Ixion is bound to a burning solar wheel for all eternity for 
murdering his father-in-law. | Jules-Elie Delaunay, 1876 


VER wondered 

at the etymology 

of the words and 

phrases “tantaliz- 

ing’,  “Sisyphean 
effort”, “arachnid” and 
“Tityus venom’? — Since 
time immemorial, gods 
have been meting out 
punishment to their flock 
and fellow gods and the 
ultimate form of pain and 
misery was eternal pun- 
ishment, which served the 
binary goal of a punitive 
measure and a_ warning 
against grave sins such as 
hubris, greed, disobedi- 
ence; basically anything 
that might offend the gods 
or go against morality of the 
time. Their sentences have 
survived the test of time in 
legend, and it is referenced 
frequently in modern lexi- 
con and metaphors. 
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PROMETHEUS 


GQ TITYUS 


Prometheus, an immortal Titan, 
was believed to be the creator of 
mankind. In the oldest legends 
the Titan and the Olympian god 
Zeus engaged in many epic strug- 
gles, and ancient texts describe 
Prometheus as intelligent, a cham- 
pion of mankind, and sometimes a 
trickster figure. 

Prometheus was Said to have given 
man the gift of fire after he stole 
it from Mount Olympus, and by 
extension, Zeus. In various incarna- 
tions of the myth, fire symbolized 
the source of heat and light which 
allowed humans to thrive, but in 
the Middle Ages it also represented 
divine wisdom or knowledge. In 
the Post-Renaissance understand- 
ing, Prometheus was a challenger 
of institutional tyranny or absolute 
monarchy. 

For this outrageous act of theft and 
disobedience against the will of the 
more-powerful Zeus, Prometheus 
was condemned to eternal pun- 
ishment. He was chained to a rock, 
and every day an eagle (which rep- 
resented Zeus) would come to tear 
open his flesh and eat Prometheus’ 
liver. Every night the liver would 
regrow, only to be devoured again 
the next day. 

Tityus, a gigantic chthonic being, 
was the son of Zeus and his mortal 
lover Elara, the daughter of King 
Orchomenus. Tityus attempted to 
rape Leto, the mother of Apollo and 
Artemis. Like Prometheus, Zeus 
had him bound in Hades, where 
every new moon two vultures fed 
on his liver which regenerated, 
perpetuating the torture eternally. 
The new moon may refer to the 
liver’s reparative time-span capac- 
ity of 28 days. The ancient Greeks 
regarded the liver as the seat of 


FOR THIS OUTRAGEOUS 
ACT OF THEFT AND 
DISOBEDIENCE AGAINST 
THE WILL OF THE 
MORE-POWERFUL ZEUS, 
PROMETHEUS WAS 
CONDEMNED TO 
ETERNAL PUNISHMENT 





life, intelligence, and the immortal soul — referring to its capac- 
ity to regenerate. Tityus lends his name to a venomous scorpion 
Tityus serrulatus, the most toxic of scorpions, whose bite causes 
myocardial necrosis and affects the organs, including the liver. 


SISYPHUS 


Once a king of Ephyra (Corinth), 
Sisyphus was said to have been 
murderous, selfish, and deceitful. 
He trapped and murdered travelers 
and took pleasure in their deaths. 
His iron-fisted rule and cruel manip- 
ulations went unchallenged until 
Sisyphus betrayed Zeus by leaking 
the secret location of a hidden 
water nymph. For his transgres- 
sions, Sisyphus was chained to the 
bottom of a mountain in Tartarus, 
the deep abyss and dungeon of 
suffering and torment. 

Zeus gave Sisyphus the most 
maddening eternal punishment. 
He was forced to endlessly push a 
giant boulder up the steep moun- 
tain. The boulder was cursed to 
fall down the mountain each 
time Sisyphus got tantalizingly 
near the top. The result was an 
eternity of useless effort and con- 
tinuous frustration. Even today, 
fruitless, interminable activities are 
described as Sisyphean. 


OTFW, Berlin/CC BY SA 3.0 
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Infamous Prisons 
in History 


Elmina Castle,Ghana (1482) 


NVACoxsi ula] ale laat-lavem BLOI Mel ams) f-\V.ome(=] elo)mr-] (olalcmdal-w-\al-lalaremsy[-)Vie 
Route. While the governor lived in airy chambers upstairs, 
up to 1,000 slaves were cramped in dark dungeons below, 





without space to lie down. 


2 Chateau D’If, France (1524) 4 Devil’s Island, Guiana (19th Cen) 
Famous prisoner: Chevalier de Lorraine, (1643 -—1702), Famous inmate: French army captain Alfred Dreyfus, 
lover of Philippe |, Duke of Orléans, brother of Louis XIV, who was unjustly convicted of treason and sent to Devil's 
imprisoned when the Duke’s wife complained to the king Island, notorious French penal colony (1895). 
of the affair. 

mC } Robben Island, South Africa (1600s) 5 Tuol Sleng, Cambodia (1970s) 
Famous inmates: Nelson Mandela, former President of Formerly a high school, Tuol Sleng, was a torture facility 
South Africa (1962) for 18 years and Koesaaij a leader of during the Khmer Rouge regime. It had a ‘Skull Map’ of 
the ‘Meermin’ slave-trading ship mutiny (1766) for 20 Cambodia constructed of 300 skulls. 
years. 


Continues next page 


6 Tower of London, Britain (1066) 


Famous prisoners: Two sons of Edward IV were ‘hosted’ here 
by Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who usurped the throne. And 
two wives of Henry VIII, Catherine Howard and Anne Boleyn, 
counted as two of the only seven people actually executed 
within the Tower before the World Wars. 


7 Tullianum, Rome (640 BC) 


ated iam kocor-\Va-maal=m\V/claatsiaulalem aa volapmimmae) al) cite me) m-lamule)elcls 
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system. Prisoners were lowered through an opening into this 
foul-smelling dungeon. 


8 Port Arthur, Tasmania (1830) 


A penal colony for the hardest of convicted British criminals. 
Psychological punishment where hoods were put over prison- 
ers’ heads, caused some prisoners to develop mental disorders 
due to sensory deprivation. 


9 HMS Yersey, New York Harbor (17/18th Cen) 


During the American War of Independence, more colonist 
Americans died as POWs on British prison ships than in the 
whole war. One of the worst prison hulks was the HMS Jersey, 
nicknamed “the Hell”. 


ie, Urga, Mongolia (1918) 
In a dungeon, prisoners were interred in four-foot by three- 
foot wooden boxes, with only a six-inch hole through which to 
peer or stretch out a hand to receive food or a blanket. 





ARACHNE 


Arachne, in Greco-Roman legend, was a mortal 
woman whose talents at weaving were spectac- 
ular. So good were her skills, that not only did 
she become the best on earth, she bragged she 
was probably better even than Athena, goddess 
of war and wisdom, and also of weaving. This 
offense of hubris caught the attention of the gods 
who would not allow such arrogance to go unad- 
dressed, especially coming from a mortal. Athena 
went to earth disguised as a crone, and the two 
weavers had a competition. In one version of the 
legend, Arachne bested Athena, weaving a mas- 
terpiece. However, the tapestry she created was 
disrespectful, showing the gods acting foolishly 
and immorally. Athena realized she had not only 
lost but had been insulted, and flew into a rage. 
She touched Arachne’s forehead, forcing Arachne 
to feel guilt and humility. Arachne promptly hung 
herself, and Athena brought the weaver back to 
life as a spider so that she might weave eternally. 
The word ‘arachnid’, for spider, comes from this 
myth. 
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ATLAS 


The Titanomachy refers to a great series of bat- 
tles lasting 10 years between the Titans and the 


Olympian gods, ending with the Olympians as the 
victors and subsequent rulers of the world. When 
they were all defeated, many of the Titans were 
condemned to Tartarus, while the war leader of 
the Titans—Atlas, son of lapetus and Clymene— 
was punished to stand at the western edge of 





the world and eternally carry the heavens on his 
shoulders, in order to prevent the celestial plane 
and the earth from ever touching. In one myth, 
Atlas tricked divine hero Hercules into supporting 
the heavens (said to be the only other being to do 
so), but Hercules then tricked the Titan into taking 
the load back. The metaphor of ‘Atlas’ denotes a 
person who supports a great burden. 
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TANTALUS 


Tantalus was the son of Zeus and 
an Oceanid, or sea nymph. He 
became King of Sipylus, a moun- 
tainous region in what is now 
Anatolia. Tantalus was favored not 
only by Zeus but by many of the 
other gods. He often dined with 
them on Mount Olympus. He was 
fatally flawed, however, and com- 
mitted several great crimes against 
the gods such as stealing ambrosia 
and nectar (food and drink of the 
gods), which he then took back to 
his mortal friends to impress them. 
He also stole one of Zeus’ favorite 
pets, a golden dog, and divulged 
divine secrets that Zeus had shared 
with him. 

But Tantalus greatest offense was 
to kill his own son, roast him, and 
serve the heinous dish to the gods 
at a dinner party. Omniscient, 
none of the gods fell for his foul 
ruse except Demeter, who ate a 
part of the dead son’s shoulder. 
So repulsed and enraged were the 
gods that Zeus himself crushed 
Tantalus to death under Mount 
Sipylus, and then ruined Tantalus’ 
kingdom for good measure. 


Left: Tantalus is chained by the 
angry gods after his heinous 
deception in 'Feast of Tantalus' 
by Hugues Taraval, 1767. 


Right: Fruit dangles just out 
oye Heb aleel Abus xr-Vel am @s(e}-(ecel abbale) 
Assereto, c.1635 


Zeus then punished Tantalus to an 
eternity of lack and desperation 
in Tartarus. The fallen king was 
made to stand in a pool of clean, 
cool water, with a fruit tree nearby, 
the branches always heavy with 
delicious fruit. The story goes that 
Tantalus had great thirst, but if he 
went to take a drink of the water, it 
would recede, leaving him nothing. 
He had ravenous hunger, but the 
fruit would always be just out of his 
grasp, infuriatingly close. Even now 
we use the word ‘tantalizing’ to 
describe something that is desired 
but remains out of reach. 

While the names of the gods or 
their stature in our lives have 
perhaps changed, human nature 
has not. These early warning tales 
still resonate with us today, and 
the reminders are still used in our 
everyday language, conceivably 
influencing our behaviors and 
decisions.= 
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THE GREATEST WORKS FROM 
THE AGE OF AUGUSTUS 
IN ONE EASY E-BOOK 
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tumultuous time 
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The early years of the Empire were largely 
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classical poets- Virgil, Ovid, Livy, and many 
more. These literary giants wrote what is 
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“Augustan Poetry”. These works were 
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newly founded Imperial Rome. 


Dlo\al(elelom (ele menue 
anthology HERE and discover 
the Age of Augustus for 
yourself. 


classicalwisdom.com/free-e-book-ageofaugustus 
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METAL MASKS TO SHAME WOMEN 


INTO GOOD BEHAVIOR 





BY WU MINGREN 


HAME masks were a 

form of punishment by 

embarrassment used in 
Europe, primarily on women, 
during the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Made of cold, 
unyielding metal, shame 
masks were created in var- 
ious mortifying designs to 
humiliate the wearer. 
The concept of the shame 
mask developed in England 
during the 16th century, 
when the device was known 
as the “scold’s bridle”. During 
this time, the term ‘scold’ 
was used to describe a 
woman who was a gossip, a 
shrew, or bad-tempered. The 
“scold’s bridle” was essen- 
tially a mask or cage made of 
metal that encased the head 
of the wearer, and it was 
attached to a locking iron 
muzzle. In order to prevent 
the woman from speaking, 
the device was also fitted 
with an iron curb that pro- 
jected into her mouth and 
rested on top of her tongue. 
In some instances, the curb 
was studded with spikes, 
which inflicted pain on the 
woman if she tried to speak. 
Other offences said to have 
warranted the use of the 
shame mask include gluttony, 
eavesdropping, and lying. 





Wellcome Trust/CC BY 4.0 


Shame masks came in a wide 
variety of designs, differing 
in the level of discomfort 
and/or humiliation they 
were intended to inflict, as 
well as to indicate the type 
of offence its wearer had 
committed. Some masks, for 
example, were shaped like 
the heads of certain animals. 
A cow-headed shame mask 
meant that its wearer was 
lazy, while donkey-headed 
and rabbit-headed ones were 
used by fools and eavesdrop- 
pers respectively. 

Other shame masks were 
designed with exaggerated 
facial features. Those made 
with long noses were an 
indication that their wear- 
ers were guilty of lying, of 
being nosy, or of being proud 
and arrogant. Those guilty 
of gossiping, on the other 
hand, were forced to wear 
shame masks that had long 
tongues attached to them. 
Some masks had a small bell 
attached on top. The ringing 
of the bell was meant to 
announce the arrival of its 
wearer, thus drawing the 
attention of people, and 
inflicting humiliation on 
her. Other shame masks are 
said to have made whistling 
sounds whenever its wearer 
exhaled, thus amusing 
onlookers at her expense. m 








Klaus D. Peter/CC BY SA 3.0 
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CRIME 


PUNISHMENT 


IN MESOPOTAMIA 





THE GODS ANU AND ENLIL, FOR THE ENHANCEMENT OF THE 
WELL-BEING OF THE PEOPLE, NAMED ME BY MY NAME: HAMMURABI, 
THE PIOUS PRINCE, WHO VENERATES THE GODS, TO MAKE JUSTICE 
PREVAIL IN THE LAND, TO ABOLISH THE WICKED AND THE EVIL, TO 
PREVENT THE STRONG FROM OPPRESSING THE WEAK... 


~HAMMURABIS CODE OF LAWS, PROLOGUE 


UST who was this Hammu- 

rabi, prevailer of justice and 

abolisher of the wicked? 

Hammurabi (reigning from 
1792-1750 BC) was the sixth rul- 
er of the First Dynasty of Babylon. 
During his long reign, he oversaw 
the great expansion of his empire, 
and conquered the city-states of 
Elam, Larsa, Eshnunna, and Mari; 
an act which he regarded as part of 
a sacred mission to spread civiliza- 
tion to all nations. 


HAMMURABI'S SACRED MISSION 


He made Babylon a major power 
in Mesopotamia. Then he stream- 
lined administration, commis- 
sioned huge building projects, im- 
proved agriculture, repaired and 
rebuilt infrastructure, enlarged 
and heightened the walls of the 
city, and built extravagant temples 
dedicated to the gods. His focus 
was also military and conquest, but 
according to his own writings, his 
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main goal was to improve the lives 
of those who lived under his rule. 
By the time of Hammurabi’s death, 
Babylon was in control of the 
whole of Mesopotamia, although 
his successors were not long able 
to maintain the heights that Ham- 
murabi had established. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


Despite the rapid disintegration of 
his empire, Hammurabi’s Code of 
Laws has survived the ravages of 
time, though it was only in the 20th 
century that they were rediscov- 
ered by archaeologists. These laws 
defined various types of crimes 
and the penalties to be applied. For 
instance: 

If a fire breaks out ina man’s house, 
and aman who came to help put it 
out covets the household furnish- 
ings belonging to the household- 
er, that man shall be cast into that 
very fire. 


Despite these ‘eye for an eye’ type 
of measures, Hammurabi’s Law 
Codes allowed different punish- 
ments to be meted out to persons 
of different social ranks. An offend- 
er’s punishment depended on the 
social status of the victim: 

If an awilu (upper-class person) 
should blind the eye of another 
awilu, they shall blind his eye. If he 
should break the bone of another 
awilu, they shall break his bone. If 
he should blind the eye of a com- 
moner or break the bone of a com- 
moner, he shall weigh and deliver 
60 shekels of silver. If he should 
blind the eye of an awilu’s slave or 
break the bone of an awilu’s slave, 
he shall weigh and deliver one half 
of his value (in silver). 

Some of the punishments are very 
harsh by modern standards. For ex- 
ample: ‘If a son strikes his father, 
they shall cut off his fingers’. 
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These rules were actually intended 
to prevent even worse acts of retri- 
bution carried out by the wronged 
person. The code is also one of 
the earliest examples of the idea 
of presumption of innocence, and 
it indicates that both the accused 
and accuser should have the op- 
portunity to provide evidence. 
Although Hammurabi’s Code of 
Laws is one of the most famous col- 
lections of laws from the ancient 
world, it is not the oldest. In fact, 
it is preceded by at least two oth- 
er codes of laws, namely the Laws 
of Ur-Namma (c. 2100 BC, Ur) and 
the Laws of Lipit-Ishtar (c. 1930 BC, 
Isin). These ancient Mesopotamian 
texts are not legal codes in the 
modern sense, such as collections 
of written laws compiled accord- 
ing to specific subject matters (civil 
code, penal code, etc.), but were 
rather compilations of laws literally 
“carved in stone”. 


WHEN SUMERIANS LAID DOWN THE 
LAW, EVERYONE OBEYED 


The Code of Ur-Nammu is the old- 
est surviving law code. This text 
was written on clay tablets in the 
Sumerian language and gives us a 
glimpse of the way justice was con- 
ceived in ancient Sumerian society. 
Recovered from the ancient city 
of Nippur, the tablets were trans- 
lated into English in 1952 by the 
renowned Assyriologist, Samuel 
Kramer. Subsequently, other frag- 
ments of the code were unearthed. 


CREATOR OF THE CODE OF 
UR-NAMMU 


Ur-Nammu was a king of the Sume- 
rian city-state of Ur during the last 
century of the third millennium BC. 
His reign is thought to have been a 
peaceful and prosperous one, with 
some considering it to be part of 
the ‘Sumerian Renaissance’. 

The Code of Ur-Nammu begins with 
a prologue, which is a standard fea- 
ture of Mesopotamian law codes. 
Here, the deities for Ur-Nammu’s 
kingship, Nanna, and Utu are in- 
voked, after which the king is said 
to have established equality in the 
land. This included the banishment 
of malediction, violence, and strife, 
as well as the protection of soci- 
ety’s weakest individuals. After the 
prologue, the text deals with the 
laws themselves. 


THE FORMULA FOR ANCIENT JUSTICE 


The laws in the Code of Ur-Nam- 
mu follow a set pattern: If (insert 
crime), then (insert punishment). 
There are a number of capital of- 
fenses, such as murder, robbery, 
and rape. The punishment for such 
crimes was death. For example, “If 
aman commits murder, that man 
must be killed”, and “If a man vio- 
lates the right of another and de- 
flowers the virgin wife of a young 
man, they shall kill that male.” This 
formula would be followed by al- 
most all law codes that came after 
the Code of Ur-Nammu. 





Those who committed offenses 
that were less serious in nature 
were punished by imprisonment 
and/or fines. “If a man commits a 
kidnapping, he is to be imprisoned 
and pay 15 shekels of silver”, and 
“If aman knocks out a tooth of an- 
other man, he shall pay two shekels 
of silver”. 
There are also laws that ensure that 
if the innocence of an accused per- 
son is proven, the accuser would 
be punished instead. For example: 
“If a man is accused of sorcery he 
must undergo ordeal by water; if 
he is proven innocent, his accuser 
must pay 3 shekels”, and “If a man 
accused the wife of a man of adul- 
tery, and the river ordeal proved 
her innocent, then the man who 
had accused her must pay one- 
third of a mina of silver.” 


GO DIRECTLY TO JAIL 


Where there are laws and punish- 
ments, prisons follow. The earliest 
known use of imprisonment as a 
form of punishment can be traced 
to the Mesopotamian civilization. 


Assyrian kings have rebels flayed as a warning to troublesome subjects 


The Code of Ur-Nammu dictates 
that: /f a man commits a kidnap- 
ping, he is to be imprisoned and 
pay 15 shekels of silver. 

In the Code of Hammurabi, it is 
written: 

If anyone has a claim for corn or 
money upon another and impris- 
ons him; if the prisoner dies in 
prison a natural death, the case 
shall go no further. 

If the prisoner dies in prison from 
blows or maltreatment, the mas- 
ter of the prisoner shall convict 
the merchant before the judge. If 
he was a free-born man, the son 
of the merchant shall be put to 
death; if it was a slave, he shall 
pay one-third of a mina of gold, 
and all that the master of the 
prisoner gave he shall forfeit. 

In other words, those who were 
in debt could be imprisoned by 
their debtors, rather than the 
state. Nevertheless, the prisoner 
was protected by the state; debt- 
ors could be punished if a person 
died in prison due to maltreat- 
ment. 

Although the Codes of Ur-Nam- 





mu and Hammurabi both show 
that imprisonment may be used 
as a form of punishment, this 
was not the punishment favored 
by the state. The Mesopota- 
mians came to believe that im- 
prisonment did not do any good 
in the end— either to the injured 
party or the state. 

Rather than imprisonment, the 
Mesopotamians preferred the 
use of criminals for forced labor. 
It has been said that in the lat- 
er Assyrian state, for instance, 
sentencing prisoners to forced 
labor was perceived as a more 
economically productive and so- 
cially beneficial alternative than 
locking people up. 

These cuneiform laws set prece- 
dents for later legal and judicial 
reasoning. Rulers down through 
the ages have since issued their 
own codes to suit their ideas of 
justice, to unite cultures and be- 
lief systems, and to discourage 
people from taking the law into 
their own hands.m_ 
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O 
The Ancient Tee thousand years ago there was a 
place near the city of Gaza unlike any oth- 
er in the world. The Greeks called it Rhi- 
e e nocolura, named for the strange faces of the 
gypti e r i ty people who lived there — because every person 
there had no nose. 
These men were criminals, and Rhinocolura 
of Ni Ose ess was their prison. The men who lived there had 
all been caught stealing, and the city was built 
by one of the kings 
of ancient Egypt as 
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Cri mina Is Condemned to live in (°° 


thieving. Their nos- 


this city on the es were cut off their 


faces and they were 

By Mark Oliver edge of the desert condemned to live 

in this city on the 

edge of the desert. 
These men would never again be able to re-en- 
ter society. If one managed to escape over the 
city walls, his severed nose would give him 
away as a criminal to anyone who saw him. His 
only choice was to try to eke out some kind of 
life within the city walls among men of brutal- 
ity and desperation. In its time, Rhinocolura 
was viewed as an act of benevolence from a 
lenient ruler. 
It’s such a strange place to imagine that some 
people have written it off as a myth — but Rhino- 
colura was real. The city was likely built around 
1300 BC, but most of what we know about it 
comes from people who lived a thousand years 
after it was built. Ancient Greek, Roman, and 
Jewish writers all mention Rhinocolura, but 
when these writers lived, it was just a normal 
city with normal people. By then, its strange 
past was already the stuff of legends. 
Life in Rhinocolura was undoubtedly brutal, 
and it must have felt like a death sentence to 
the people who were sent there. But despite 
how difficult it was, something amazing came 
out of it. About 10 years ago, archaeologists ac- 
tually found the site, and it wasn’t quite what 
you'd expect; it was one of the incredible cities 
in ancient Egypt. 
Rhinocolura was a massive fortress guarded by 
a wall towering 66 feet high—among the tall- 
est in ancient Egypt. The wall was 1,640 feet 
long. In its time, it was an indomitable city. It 
was regularly visited by kings, and no army 
ever managed to conquer it. 
The men who lived there definitely struggled 
through hard lives, but they were given a sec- 
ond chance, and it seems like they took it. They 
didn’t just squabble, fight, and give up — they 
built a massive city that would be remembered 
for thousands of years. m 





Bust of Akhenaten with damaged nose. | savagecats/CC BY 2.0 
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The Mouth 
of Truth 





In Rome, a 2,200-year- 
(o) fod F-lalemant-laeliemalet-le 
waits to reveal liars 
and trickery. 

iN alom sielerer- els) iF-MYA-lalre) 
(uatom\Vfolehdameymmnaviaal 

is a heavy marble disc 
carved into the shape 
(o) i= lm al=tclemr-]alemicla=eu la 
said to originally rep- 
resent the Titan god 
Oceanus, of the great 
earth-encircling river 
VVal(oamict=le eel maar 
world’s rivers, wells, 
and springs. Beginning 
in the Middle Ages, the 
disc was believed to 
tell truth from lies. 

AM alom@ial0laevame)msy-)alec) 
Maria in Rome, where 
dalomsielorer- els) it MYAcl elite) 
sits, has become a 

fe) FeTeXom Vall a= me) al om ere) al 
take the ‘test of truth’. 
According to legend, 
to take the test, one 

_ places their hand in 
the Bocca della Verita. 
_|f they are lying, the 
Tatlaremerclalarelanel=myidar 
elec hisauclale mcm aclaalediqre 
with a violent bite of 
the mouth. 
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ITHOUT modern DNA 
or even fingerprinting 
techniques, sleuths of 
previous centuries had 
very little tangible evidence to actually 
positively identify unknown murderers. 
Apart from relying on neighbors’ suspi- 
cions or actual eye-witness accounts — 
which are notoriously inaccurate — they 
relied on ‘forensic methods’ which would 
scarcely have stood up in today’s courts. 
Dr. Roberto Volterri, a graduate in ar- 
chaeology with an experimental thesis 
in archaeometry and author of 40 books, 
discusses two archaic forensic methods 
where the ‘finger of the corpse points to 
the murderer’. 
Judicium Feretri (Ordeal of the Touch) or 
‘cruentation’ refers to the body of the vic- 
tim responding to the presence or touch 
of the murderer, usually by beginning to 
bleed. Imago Mortis is the hypothesis 
that the image of the killer is imprinted 
on the retina of the victim, almost as if 
the retina itself performed the task of 
the photosensitive emulsion of a photo- 
graphic film or plate. 
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A body in its coffin starts to bleed in the presence of the 
murderer in an illustration of the Laws of Hamburg in 1497 


"GOD HAS 


ESTABLISHED THIS 
SUPERNATURAL 
SECRET SIGN TO 
DENOUNCE THE 
CRIME™ 


MP: Where would we first find references to 
cruentation? 


RV: The Bible refers to blood being life: "For the 
life of the flesh is in the blood" (Leviticus 17:11) 
and also "For the life of all flesh is the blood; in its 
blood is the life..." (Leviticus 17:14). James Stuart, 
King of England, in his Demonology, published in 
1597 AD, in the chapters dedicated to the Umbrae 
mortuorum, affirmed without hesitation: 

"[...Jif the hand of the criminal is placed on the 
body of the murdered person, this one begins to 
bleed again, as if the blood were shouting revenge 
against the guilty person because God has estab- 
lished this supernatural secret sign to denounce 
the crime’. 

The 17th-century philosopher Rene Descartes 
also speaks about the possibility of the blood of 
the victim indicating the killer: 








“And all the more so—it speaks of the ‘particles 
of subtle matter'—move without resting, very 
quickly, according to the nature of the first ele- 
ment from which they come... it can happen that 
very little remarkable circumstances determine 
them sometimes to turn here and there in the 
body where they are, without moving away from 
it, and sometimes instead to pass in a very short 
time in very distant places without anybody that 
they meet in their path stopping or diverting 
them; and that meeting a matter willing to receive 
their action, they produced absolutely rare and 
wonderful effects, such as making the plagues of 
the dead bleed when the murderer approaches 
it.” 


Can you give us some examples where this 
extraordinary method of identifying a killer actu- 
ally led to a conviction? 


| can provide several. In 1180 AD, at the Diocese of 
Chalons-sur-Marne, the Abbot of Trois-Fontanes 
was assassinated during the visit of Piero le 
Borgne, Abbot of Clairvaux. Abbot le Borgne 
began to suspect a certain monk, as the body of 


the murdered abbot began bleeding profusely 
every time that monk himself passed it in close 
proximity. The suspect was interrogated and the 
effluvio sanguinis, (odorous blood) together with 
other incriminating circumstances decided his 
conviction. 

Almost a century later, in 1270 AD, Thomas of 
Cantimpre in his treatise Bonum universale de 
apibus, outlining an ideal Christian life, also told 
of a monk whose body, during the funeral service 
in church, began to bleed in the presence of his 
murderer. 

And in 1282 AD, Thomas of Cantaloupe, bishop of 
Hereford had been persecuted by John Peckham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, culminating — in 
Peckham excommunicating Cantaloupe, who pro- 
ceeded to Rome to pursue the matter with Pope 
Martin IV, who received him in sympathy. While 
waiting for the outcome of his case, the unfortu- 
nate Thomas of Cantaloupe died on August 25, 
in Montefiascone, on Lake Bolsena. A few days 
after his funeral, his heart was given to Edmund of 
Cornwall and then buried in Ashridge, and other 
parts of his body were buried in the monastery 
of San Severo, (but some of his bones were sent 
to Canterbury). During the crossing of these dis- 
tricts, the bones of poor Thomas began to bleed, 
which provided ‘evidence’, and an indisputable 
accusation of murder against the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

A year later, the Franciscan Roger Marston, a 
disciple of the archbishop, was forced to record 
at length about the possibility that a man's body 
could bleed when it was placed in the presence 
of his killer. This phenomenon, real or belonging 
to hagiographic legends, was cited as a favorable 
testimony during the process of the canonization 
of Thomas of Cantaloupe, which began in 1307 
AD with Pope Clement V and culminated in 1320 
AD with Pope John XxXlIl. 
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Are there scientific explana- 
tions for the bleeding bodies? 


One of the pseudo-explana- 
tions was that the clothes of 
the murderer or the murder 
weapon itself would have been 
contaminated with even the 
smallest traces of the victim’s 
blood, due to blood splattering 
and matter transference. When 
the murderer approached the 
deceased, the "traces of blood", 
or "particles of subtle matter" 
of which Rene Descartes spoke, 
began vibrating harmoniously 
with the blood in the body of 
the victim, which would mani- 
fest the accusations of murder 
by ‘bleeding’. Marsilio Ficino 
in his Theologia Platonica, de 
immortalitate animorum (The 


Platonic Theology), published 
in 1482 AD, testified that the 
judges of his time were certain 
that, “the wound of a man killed 
bleeds again as the murderer 
approaches’. He added that 
the experiment had to be done 
seven hours after the crime 
occurred, before rigor mortis. 

Another hypothesis was that 
during the murder, from the 
eyes of the murderer, "blood-in- 
jected vital spirits" were 
emitted that struck the victim 
and remained imprisoned _ in 
the corpse. The theory of such 
spirits’ is also present in Dante 
Alighieri's works, referring to 
the influence of the theories on 
human physiology developed by 
Albert the Great on the basis of 
Aristotelian physics. According 


to this theory, the human body 
is crossed by "functions of the 
soul", invisible, and yet respon- 
sible for the functioning of the 
different parts of the human 
body. Dante in Vita Nova 
(1295)—perhaps foreshadow- 
ing the existence of much more 
prosaic ‘hormones’—describes 
the reaction of the "vital spirits" 
provoked by the presence of a 
beloved woman. 

It was therefore believed 
when the legitimate host of 
the "vital spirits" (the mur- 
derer) approached the body 
of the deceased, the spirits 
were revived, causing blood to 
escape from the wounds of the 
deceased. 
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Can you summarize the concept that the 
image of a killer is caught in the retina 
of the victim? 


The science behind Imago Mortis is that 
the retina is covered by a substance 
called retinal purpura or rhodopsin, 
which decomposes under the action of 
light, similar to the photosensitive emul- 
sion of the first photographic plate films 
still used in analog cameras. Rhodopsin, 
to which we owe the perception of 
the world around us, is continuously 
regenerated during sleep, with our eyes 
closed. When a living being, in this case 
the victim of a crime, dies, the retinal 
purpura remains decomposed during the 
last moments of life, and it is no longer 
replaced, since all metabolic activity has 
ceased. So, in theory, shortly after the 
death, on the retina one could recover 
the last image perceived by the victim 
of a bloody crime. However, considering 
that the light acting on the retina would 
continue to decompose the rhodopsin, 
after a few hours post-mortem there 
would be no trace of the last images per- 
ceived by the eye. 


Where did the concept of Imago Mortis 
originate? 


In the 17th century, a brilliant author 
Athanasius Kirker, in his Ars Magna Lucis 
et Umbrae, examined the phenomena 
related to light radiation and the possi- 
bility of building a rudimentary magic 
lantern, with which, thanks to a flame 
placed behind a glass, one can project 
an image on a wall, thus anticipating 
photography and cinema. Kircher also 
invented the darkroom, in which two 
parallelepipeds inserted one inside the 
other reproduce, in the dark, the sur- 
rounding landscape through lenses. 


Who were the historical pioneers of 
Imago Mortis? 


In 1890 AD, scientific publications 
reported encouraging results conducted 
by the physiologist Franz Boll of the 
University of Rome. Boll (1849 - 1879) 
graduated in medicine in 1869 and 





immediately became an assistant at the 
Institute of Physiology in Heidelberg. As 
a professor at the Chair of Anatomy and 
Comparative Physiology at the Roman 
University, he developed his studies on 
the importance of retinal purpura and 
on the physical-chemical mechanism 
of its decomposition in the process of 
image perception. In the Rendiconti of 
the Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, he 
announced his discovery, derived from 
his studies on frogs’ eyes, that some- 
thing present on the retinal purpura, 
observable for a very short time after 
the death of the animal, disappears by 
the action of light, but regenerates in the 
dark, for a period of about 12 hours max- 
imum, which cannot be increased even 
by a longer stay in the dark. Subsequent 
experiments allowed him to hypothesize 
the possibility that this substance, under 
the effect of light radiation, actually 
undergoes a process of chemical decom- 
position, in a sense comparable to what 
happens on photographic plates, whose 
images would be recoverable after the 
death of another test subject - a guinea 
pig. Unfortunately, Boll died young, at 
only 30 years old, in 1879. 

Kuhne (1837 - 1900) of the University of 
Heidelberg also achieved similar results, 
calling the technique ‘optography’ and 
‘optograms’ the nebulae images obtained 
by analyzing the eyes of his unfortunate 
guinea pigs. In 1869, the French Society 
of Forensic Medicine instructed Dr. 
Maxime Vernois to conduct experiments 
that could help investigate whether a vic- 
tim could have captured the image of his 
attacker in the retina, but Vernois came 
to discouraging conclusions. 


Was that the end of Imago Mortis, or 
are studies continued today? 


More recently in the 21st century at 
Columbia University, the researcher Ko 
Nishino and his colleague Shree Nayar, 
using a digital camera, were able to cap- 
ture the images remaining on a tear film 
that protects the cornea and, through 
sophisticated software, have recovered 
the scene perceived by the eye of the 
volunteer undergoing the experiment. 
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However, the volunteer in this experiment was 


alive. 

Rob Jenkins of York University and 
Christie Kerr of Glasgow University 
have tried to combine high-resolu- 
tion photography with dedicated 
software and have obtained inter- 
esting results published in PloS One, 
Public Library of Science, an online 
scientific journal, in an article enti- 
tled ‘Identifiable Images of Bystanders 
Extracted from Corneal Reflections’. 
They began from the obvious obser- 
vation that the eye also functions as a 
tiny mirror and applied filters to their 
high-resolution camera that can increase 
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the contrast of the image taken. They concluded 

that in 70 percent of cases, it was possible to 

recognize the identity of the faces they 

photographed. Participants in the 

AQVA. fee Det experiment looked at photographs 
FORAMEN We JANG enhanced by art and thereafter they 
\ mer \ were shown other photographs of 
as the ocular reflections of some peo- 

ple - the comparative photographs 

being those in possession of the 

police. For example, if the police have 

a photo of a young girl that was kid- 
napped and if you looked into her eyes, 

you could actually see the person taking 
the photo - the perpetrator - reflected. They 
showed such a photo to the participants, and 
then the participants could accurately match it 
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to another photograph of the perp that 
was digitally enhanced. 

The interesting thing is that with this 
technique one can also recognize details 
of the place where the face of the subject 
was photographed. This is of great impor- 
tance because it could make a significant 
contribution to understanding in what 
circumstances and in what environment 
a crime was committed. With the current 
techniques, something interesting emerges even 
from photographic images of minimal size if taken 
with a high resolution. In short, in the cases in 
which a photograph of the face of the victim of 
a crime is available, based on the technique of 
Jenkins and Kerr, it may be possible in the not too 
distant future to identify the criminal in action. m 
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BY WU MINGRE 


URDAITCHA (also known as 
Kurdaitcha Man) is a_ ritual 

‘executioner’ in the culture of 

the Australian Aborigines, in 
particular, the Arrernte people of Central 
Australia. The job of a Kurdaitcha was to 
avenge the death of a person by killing 
the enemy of the deceased, often with 
the use of magic. Stories are told of how 
the execution is carried out, and though 
there is a certain amount of truth in these 
tales, other parts are believed to be pure 
imagination. 


The Aborigines of Central Australia 
believe that a person’s enemies can use 
magic to cause his or her death. When 
magic is suspected to be the cause 
of death, a Kurdaitcha party may be 
arranged to avenge the deceased. 

The first step of the process is to identify 
the person who is guilty of causing the 
death. The identity of the culprit may be 
revealed by the dying person to a med- 
icine man. If this is not done, there are 
other means of finding out the killer’s 
identity. For instance, a burrow being 
made by an animal on a particular side of 
the grave may be interpreted as showing 
the direction of the killer’s home. 

The identity of the guilty party may 
take some time to be revealed but it is 
believed that it will eventually be known. 
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THE PROCESS OF A KURDAITCHA 


Headgear worn during 
dancing (wood, human 
hair, kangaroo hair, 
feathers); Arrernte 
people, Australia. 


Once the culpritis identified and revealed, 
a council is held, consisting of the old 
men of the group to which the deceased 
belonged. If it is decided that his/ 
her death should be avenged by < 
Kurdaitcha, the person who is to 
perform this role will be chosen. 
One of the most distinctive fea- 
tures of a Kurdaitcha is his shoes, 
which are also referred to in English 
as Kurdaitcha. This footwear consists 
of a thick pad of emu feathers matted 
together with blood drawn from the arm 
of a young man, and a network of human 
hair strings on the upper surface. The 
shoes are thought to be so evil that when 
they are not in use they are hidden from 
the sight of women and children. 

Before the person selected to be a 
Kurdaitcha can go about his work, how- Kurdaitcha 
ever, he has to have one of his small toes shoes, made of 
ritually dislocated. This is achieved by oo 
having a stone heated and then applied 

to the ball of the toe. Once the joint is 
softened, the toe is pulled outwards with 
a sudden jerk, causing it to dislocate. 


HOW IS THE GUILTY PERSON KILLED BY THE 
KURDAITCHA? 












There are several ways in which a victim 
(the person who is believed to be guilty) 
is killed by the Kurdaitcha. One of these 
ways, which is approved by the council 
of elders, involves the Kurdaitcha being 
accompanied by a medicine man on his 
mission. The other, which is not sanc- 
tioned by the council of elders, but is far 
more popular, involves the Kurdaitcha 
acting on his own. In both instances, the 
victim would first be killed, then brought 
back to life, then allowed to return home. 
After a short time, however, the victim 
would fall ill and die, and apparently 
nobody would be able to trace the deed 
back to the Kurdaitcha. 

Yet another method that a Kurdaitcha 
may use to kill a victim is through a | 
ceremony called bone pointing. A bone, jms 
usually from a kangaroo, emu orhuman, = «. a bak 

is pointed on one end and has a braid of | 1) 3 
human hair attached with a lump of resin Ame $3 oe i 
on the other. a BS pt FE ORs eee os 

A Kurdaitcha 'sneaking up on an enemy’. | Wellcome Images/CC BY 4.0 
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By muttering curses over 
it, the pointing bone _ is 
endowed with magical pow- 
ers, which are used to curse 
a victim in order to kill him/ 
her. It is believed that the 
victim would die within a 
month at the most, although 
usually, death occurs within a 
few days. 

Belief in the Kurdaitcha and 
the power of curses still per- 
sists even into modern times, 
though perhaps less than it 
used to. In 1952, for instance, 
it was reported that several 
Aborigines at The Granites 
gold field had mysteriously 
died after being visited by 
the Kurdaitcha. 

In 2004, bone pointing was 
used to place a curse on 
former Australian Prime 
Minister John Howard by 


Australian Aborigines, who 
were dissatisfied with his 
decision to scrap a _ top 
Aboriginal body. Additionally, 
the Warlpiri people © still 
believe in the existence of 
the Kurdaitcha, though their 
Kurdaitcha is a sort of malev- 
olent spirit, rather than a 
man tasked with ritually kill- 
ing people. 


A CURSE THAT WORKS 


There have been numerous 
recorded incidences of indig- 
enous Australians who have 
died within days of being 
at the pointy end of a bone 
curse, and the phenomenon 
has been extensively studied 
both in Aboriginal communi- 
ties in Australia and in other 
tribal communities around 


the world where — similar 
death curses exist. 

One explanation is that the 
pointing bone may some- 
times be soaked in the fluid 
of a decaying animal or 
human corpse, before being 
used to pierce the victim, 
potentially resulting in a fatal 
case of sepsis. 

However, in most cases, 
forensic testing has ruled 
out poisoning, injury, or ill- 
ness as the cause of death, 
and the phenomenon is 
now recognized as psycho- 
somatic with death caused 
by an extreme emotional 
response, which results in 
prolonged overstimulation 
of the sympathetic nervous 
system. In other words, the 
victim is quite literally scared 
to death. m 





Men using a pointing bone, Aluridja people, Australia. | Wellcome Images/CC BY 4.0 
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TRIAL BY RICE: 


SUSPECTS FORCED TO CHEW RICE 
TO DETERMINE THEIR GUILT 


BY WU MINGREN 


COMMON-SENSE 
understanding of the 
world and _ practical 


experience were the early 
tools of lie detection. The 
ordeal of rice was a divine 
method of proof that was 
employed in ancient times 
in Asia. This ordeal involved 
suspects chewing a mouth- 
ful of rice and then spitting 
it out. The condition of the 
grains was then used to 
determine if a person was 
innocent or guilty of a crime 
that had been committed. 
Surprisingly, the efficacy of 
this method has actually 
been proven, with the sci- 
ence behind it explained. 

In ancient India, the ordeal 
of rice is found in the 
Naradasmrti, a part of the 
Dharmashastra, an Indian lit- 
erary tradition that serves as 
a collection of legal maxims or 
principles. The Naradasmrti 
text states that the ordeal 
of rice is to be used only in 
cases of theft and not for any 
other type of crime. The text 
also states that only white 
rice, and not any other grain, 
was to be used. 

After chewing the rice, the 
defendant was told to spit 
out the grains onto a leaf 
from a sacred fig tree. He was 
pronounced guilty if blood 
was present on the grains 
when they were spat out, if 
his gums were inflamed, or if 
the grains remained stuck to 
his tongue. 


A RECENT CASE OF THE 
ORDEAL OF RICE 


In the 19th century, a man 
named George Christian was 
living with three other men 
in Calcutta, when one day 
his gold watch was stolen. 
While the rest of the men 
suspected that it was one 
of Christian’s own servants 
who was behind the crime, 
Christian himself refused to 
entertain the idea. 

The four procured’ the 
services of a ‘professor of 
magic who was. working 
for the Calcutta police, spe- 
cializing in catching theives. 
The professor, along with a 
few policemen, came to the 
house. Instead of rice grains, 
however, rice flour was used, 
and this was poured into the 
open mouths of the servants. 
They were ordered to chew 
the flour and then spit it out 








onto a piece of plantain leaf after 
a few minutes. 

The innocent servants had no 
difficulty with this ordeal and 
were able to spit the flour out 
after a short time. It was only 
Abdul, Christian’s closest ser- 
vant, who struggled with the 
task. Abdul was nervous during 
the ordeal, knowing that his 
crime would soon be exposed. 
His fear and dry mouth betrayed 
him — he couldn’t ‘wet’ the 
rice flour like the others, as he 
couldn’t produce enough saliva. 
Abdul admitted to his crime and 
returned the watch to Christian. 
While the ordeal of rice may 
not always have been accurate, 
there is a real scientific basis 
behind it — the stress created 
by lying slows saliva flow and 
causes a dry mouth, thus making 
it difficult to chew and spit out 
the grains.m= 
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Around 700 years ago, a young man was 
struck three times on the head, then 
tossed into a peat bog and impaled with 
three wooden poles to prevent his body 
rising to the surface. What is the story 
behind the grisly ending to this young 
man’s life, and why were his killers so 
determined to keep his body from ever 
surfacing? 

The body of ‘Bocksten Man’ was discov- 
ered in a peat bog in Bocksten in Sweden 
in 1936. Astonishingly, his clothing, as 
well as his long, curly hair, were well-pre- 
served due to the waterlogged condition 
of the bog. 

Due to the high level of preservation, it 
was initially believed that the remains 
belonged to a recent murder victim 
and the local police were contacted. 
However, after examining his clothing 
and other features, it was soon realized 
that the body was centuries old. 
Bocksten Man was taken to the Varberg 
Museum where studies revealed that 
he had lived in the 14th century AD. By 
studying his teeth and body, it was found 
that he was likely between 25 and 35 
years old at the time of his death. 
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His clothing was considered 
to be one of the best pre- 
served of its kind from the 
Medieval period in Europe. 
Bocksten Man’s__ clothing 
consisted of a tunic/cote, a 
mantle/cloak, a hood, woolen 
hose, and leather shoes. In 
addition, he also had two 
leather belts and two knives 
on him. This indicated that he 
had belonged to the upper 
classes of Medieval society 
and allowed researchers to 
piece together possible rea- 
sons for his murder. 

Three blows from a_ blunt 
weapon damaged his 
skull—perhaps by a pole ora 
hammer. He took one hit on 
the lower jaw, another near 
the right ear, and the last, far- 
ther back on the head. These 
injuries caused his death. 
But why was he killed? 

Even in 1936, when the bog 
body was found, apparently 
local legend still spoke of a 


man who had been recruit- 
ing soldiers in the area long 
before. Not pleased by this, 
peasants killed him and 
buried him in the bog. Then 
it was said that the man 
returned from the dead and 
was haunting the townsfolk. 
In order to stop this, poles 
were rammed through his 
body, pinning him in place; 
whereupon the haunting 
stopped. 

Based on his rich hood and 
cloak, it’s also possible that 
he had been a traveling tax 
collector (not often a wel- 
comed _ individual), which 
caused him to be murdered 
and discarded quietly. 

The other theory is that 
Bocksten Man may have 
been a victim of dangerous 
politics. Was he actually 
Simon Gudmundi, dean of 
the Diocese of Linkdping, 
who worked with a group 
that tried to get Catherine 





of Vadstena made a saint? 
Records say that Gudmundi 
visited the area (where one 
of Catherine’s miracles was 
said to have taken place), and 
it’s speculated he was killed 
on the order of a competitor 
so they themselves could 
assume the post of dean of 
the Diocese. 

Bocksten Man’s thick, curly 
locks and personal posses- 
sions make him a relatable 
and sympathetic figure; it’s 
easier to connect with his 
humanity and wonder about 
his awful fate. Unfortunately, 
his horrible tale is not a rare 
one... 
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Photos: Peter Lindberg/CC BY 2.0 


Drawing of the Bockstensman | Tubaist/CC BY SA 3.0 
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Of the many ancient remains found pre- 
served in bogs and marshes, one of the 
more puzzling is the ‘Grauballe Man’. 
Discovered in a peat bog in Jutland, 
Denmark in 1952, experts believe that 
the man had his throat slit sometime in 
the third century BC. His body was then 
dumped in the bog. 

Grauballe Man was discovered on April 
26, 1952, by ateam of Danish peat cutters 
in the bog of Nebelgard Fen, near the vil- 
lage of Grauballe. He was naked and had 
a terrible grimace on his face. Initially, 
townsfolk believed it to be the body of 
a man known as Red Christian, another 
local peat cutter known for his drinking. 
Red went missing around 1887 and is 
thought to have drunkenly stumbled into 
a bog and drowned. This not-uncommon 
fate was the story behind two bodies 
pulled out of English bogs in Cheshire. 
Still, the townspeople figured they ought 
to be sure, so they called a local amateur 
archeologist, Ulrik Balsev, as well as the 
village doctor. Unable to determine the 
identity of the man or the cause of death, 
the locals contacted scientists at the 
Aarhus Museum of Prehistory. Professor 
Peter Glob came by the next morning and 
oversaw a team of peat cutters as they 
removed a large block of peat containing 
the body. 

Once at the museum, Glob’s team 
performed a complete examination of 
the man. He was thought to have been 
around 30 years old at the time of death. 
He would have stood at five feet, seven 
inches tall. He had stubble on his chin, 
and the hair still clinging to his head was 
about two inches long, but, despite its 
red appearance, (and much like Bocksten 
Man and many other bog bodies), the 
victim was probably not a redhead in life; 
the color was most likely the result of 
being submerged in the bog. 

To everyone’s surprise, radiocarbon dat- 
ing placed Grauballe Man in the late Iron 
Age, probably around 310 BC to 55 BC. 
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The man’s hands’ were 
smooth and seemingly unac- 
customed to manual labor. In 
fact, so preserved were his 
fingers, that scientists were 
able to take his fingerprints! 
His last meal was corn por- 
ridge, including seeds, herbs, 
and springtime _ grasses. 
Additionally—and impor- 
tantly—his stomach showed 
traces of poisonous fungi 
called ergot. 

Most striking of all was the 
forensic analysis; his throat 
had clearly been cut from ear 
to ear in such a way that it 
was impossible to have been 
suicide. He was also missing 
four lumbar vertebrae. At 
first, scientists thought he 
had been beaten up, as his 
skull was fractured, and right 
tibia broken. However, these 
injuries were determined to 
have happened after death; 
perhaps by pressure from the 
bog, or perhaps accidentally 


by the locals who found him. 
Theories abound as to what 
caused Grauballe Man’s 
death. No items were found 
with him, nor any articles of 
clothing. It is entirely possible 
that the man was originally 
wearing clothes, but they 
dissolved in the watery bog 
over time. 

One theory argues that 
the man was a criminal. 
According to the contempo- 
rary Roman historian Tacitus, 
the tribes of the north were 
very strict and_ routinely 
put law violators to death. 
The northern tribes also 
engaged in frequent warfare 
amongst themselves, lead- 
ing to another theory that 
Grauballe Man was a pris- 
oner of war (such men were 
also routinely killed). 

But why then was this man in 
the bog and not disposed of 
with the other criminals? 








Ergot is a fungal disease of cereal 
grasses, especially rye. Ingestion 
of ergot-contaminated grains — by 
alelaatclacme)ar-lallaat-] teen ela mecleh= 
ergotism, a severe pathological 
Wale lce)aalomearclen chm or-lanOelt-lany 
prevalent in the Middle Ages, 
causing convulsions, hallucinations, 
ant-lalecPacm oll ealialmcy-lacy-lalelemlamdar= 
limbs, tremors, paralysis and/or 
dry gangrene. It may also result in 
death. 

The Hospital Brothers of St. 
r-Valdavo)ahvam- [ame] ae (=) ae) aalelal.es 
Xi] 0) fis al 10M [a Oho po -N DS ol -Lelf-] P4210 
in treating ergotism victims with 
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~laemelaevir-larelamciaaalelt-lalarcme)r-lait 
=>4u = (LGM al omorolanvanelamarclanromiels 
ergotism is "St. Anthony's Fire”. 
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A different theory may have an answer 
for this. Some experts believe that 
Grauballe Man was a sacrifice. His hands 
are smooth, indicating that he never 
did hard, physical work. Perhaps he had 
been destined for holy purposes. Tacitus 
also describes the deep connections 
the northern Europeans felt for mother 
earth- “during spring she visits these 
tribes and upon departing, a selection of 
people are sacrificed.” 

There is another theory that is based on 
the ergot fungus found in his stomach. 
Ergot is probably best known as the fun- 
gus from which LSD was first synthesized. 
However, it is also the fungus consumed 
by the ancient Greeks in their Eleusinian 
Mystery rituals and possibly (acciden- 
tally) consumed by the original accusers 
of the Salem Witch Trials. 

Grauballe man could have been too sick 
to work but he might have been used by 
a holy order to make predictions similar 
to the Oracle of Delphi. He then would 
have been slain and deposited in the 
bog in reverence. It could also be that 
the consumption of ergot and resulting 
ergotism made him a village pariah; one 
who was possessed by an evil spirit and 
who brought about nothing but woe and 
misfortune. In such a case, he would have 
been killed in order to save the townsfolk 
from his ‘evil influence’ and then depos- 
ited in the bog to keep him far away from 
the village. 

We will probably never know the truth 
for certain. 

The peat bogs of Ireland revealed yet 
another dark mystery in 2003. This next 
body, churned up by a peat-harvesting 
machine, stunned people with his elab- 
orate and distinguished appearance. 
But it was the brutality he had evidently 
endured before his death that showed 
his murderers were unseating a king... 
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The Clonycavan Man was found in 
Clonycavan, County Meath in Ireland. 
The remains, which have been dated 
to 2,300 years old, consisted of a head, 
neck, arms, torso, and upper abdomen. 
It is likely that the peat harvesting 
machine was responsible for severing his 
lower body and his hands. It is estimated 
that he was between the ages of 24 and 
40 when he died. His nose was squashed, 
and his teeth crooked. The pores of his 
skin were still visible, and it has been 
concluded that his diet consisted mostly 
of fruits and vegetables. 

One of the most distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Clonycavan Man was his 
hair. On his face, he wore a goatee and 
a mustache, while on his head was a 
very distinguished hairstyle. The front of 
his hair was shaven, giving him a higher 
hairline on his forehead. The remainder 
of his hair was several inches long and 
was intricately folded forward and then 
back in what has been described as an 
“ancient Mohawk.” It is believed that, 
Standing at five feet, two inches, the 
Clonycavan Man chose this hairstyle to 
make himself appear taller. Scientists 
even discovered an ancient form of hair 
gel in his hair, made of plant oil and pine 
resin. The presence of this hair gel indi- 
cates that he was fairly wealthy during 
his lifetime because it was made from 
materials found in France and Spain. 
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The most mysterious aspect 
of the Clonycavan Man is the 
manner of his death. Some 
have suggested that he was a 
king who was ceremoniously 
sacrificed. The injuries to his 
body suggest a particularly 
grisly death, which may have 
possibly been the result of 
torture. There is evidence of 
three powerful blows to his 
head, to the point where his 
skull split open. He had also 
been hit in the nose and the 


chest and was disembow- 
eled. His nipples had been 
sliced off, which is specifically 
believed to be a sign of a 
failed kingship. In ancient 
Ireland, sucking on a king’s 
nipples was a sign of submis- 
sion. Removing the nipples 
was intended to make a man 
incapable of kingship. 

Unfortunately, while peat 
bogs are a good place to hide 
a body, they are not perfect 
time capsules or troves of 
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information for investigators. 
While it is fairly clear that 
these three men died myste- 
rious deaths—likely horrible 
murders—there isn’t much 
else to tell us about who 
they were or why they died. 
Whether they were crimi- 
nals or kings, their troubling 
deaths are the ultimate cold 
cases, and it’s unlikely they 
will ever be solved. m= 
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The Great Rift Valley in 
PN ia er- mcm ale) aal=mcom dats 
WPF Kst- J ol xe) ©) (=miale) 
maintain a semi-no- 
madic culture, living in 
Inkajijik (loaf-shaped 
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idal=mv\e) sal=lam- aren aar-lei= 
of mud, wattle, cow 
olUlaycamr-laremalelaat-la 
urine. The men are 
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Varel (OU [ame] mualelan 
tree branches — to 
felae)ucromd atom ale)galscinst-[e 
and livestock. Maasai 
aak=]amie)ico)ar- i atsxe) ge 
ous rite of passage, 
aleliucellaycmellqeleiaatelii(elal 
(emurata), before 
elasvareliarcm\ lage) s 
camp (emanyatta). 
After 10 years they 
attend the eunoto 
ceremony to become 
senior warriors. Every 
graduating warrior 
aalecamar-\omal cm lelalce 

ole ala=mecieclial=lemarelia 
shaved by his mother. 
During this ceremony 
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dance). Warriors show 
off their virility by see- 
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highest. Their culture 
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ANCIENT WISDOM, INTELLIGENT UNIVERSE 


HERE is one thing that 
ancient Egyptians, 
Renaissance artists, a 
17th-century astronomer, 
and 2i1st-century architects all 
have in common -— they all used 
the Golden’ Ratio, otherwise 
known as the Golden Mean, Divine 
Proportion, or Golden Section. 
The famous mathematician, astron- 
omer, and astrologer Johannes 
Kepler (1571-1630) called the 
number 1.61803399, represented 
by the Greek letter phi, the pre- 
cious jewel of geometry. 
In mathematics and the arts, two 
quantities are in the golden ratio if 
their ratio is the same as the ratio 
of their sum to the larger of the 
two quantities. When the golden 
mean is conceptualized in two 
dimensions it is typically presented 
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as a regular spiral that is defined by 
a series of squares and arcs, each 
forming “golden rectangles”. 

This symbolic potential arises 
because of the way the mean’s 
spiral shape resembles growth 
patterns observed in nature and 
its proportions are reminiscent of 
those in human bodies. Thus, these 
simple spirals and rectangles, which 
served to suggest the presence 
of a universal order underlying 
the world, were thereby dubbed 
“golden” or “divine”. 

According to astrophysicist Mario 
Livio in 1945, “the fascination 
with the golden ratio is not con- 
fined just to mathematicians. 
Biologists, artists, musicians, histo- 
rians, architects, psychologists, and 
even mystics have pondered and 
debated the basis of its ubiquity 


and appeal. In fact, it is probably 
fair to say that the golden ratio has 
inspired thinkers of all disciplines 
like no other number in the history 
of mathematics.” 


THE GOLDEN RATIO IN ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Egyptians used the golden ratio 
when building their temples and 
tombs for the dead. In addition, 
they found the golden ratio to be 
pleasing to the eye and used it in 
their writing system. The Egyptians 
called it the "sacred ratio." 

The first recorded definition of 
the golden ratio dates back to the 
period when Greek mathematician 
Euclid (circa 325-265 BC) described 
what he called the "extreme and 
mean ratio’. Greek sculptor Phidias 
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(circa 480— 430 BC), who created 
Athena Parthenos in Athens and 
the statue of Zeus (one of the Seven 
Wonders of the Ancient World) in 
the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, is 
believed to have applied the prin- 
ciples of the golden ratio in some 
of his sculptures. In the early 20th 
century, American mathematician 
Mark Barr proposed the Greek 
letter phi (), the first letter of 
Phidias's name, to denote the 
golden ratio. 

Abu Kamil, (circa 850-930 AD) an 
Egyptian mathematician during 
the Islamic Golden Age, employed 
the golden ratio in his geometric 
calculations of pentagons and 
decagons. The largest Buddha 
Stupa, the Stupa of Borobudur in 
Java, Indonesia (eighth to ninth 
century AD), has the dimension 


of the square base related to the 
diameter of the largest circular ter- 
race as 1.618:1. Frederik Macody 
Lund (1863-1943) a historian who 
studied the geometry of several 
gothic structures, claims that the 
Cathedral of Chartres (begun in the 
12th century), the Notre Dame of 
Laon (1157-1205), and the Notre 
Dame de Paris (1160) were all 
designed according to the golden 
ratio. 

The ratio’s unique properties 
became popularized in the 15th 
century as an aesthetic comple- 
mentary value to Renaissance art 
and geometry and served both 
practical and symbolic purposes. 
From the time of the Egyptian tem- 
ples, the golden ratio has been used 
through history by architects all the 
way through to modern landmarks 





such as the Sydney Opera House 
and the National Gallery in London. 
But these architects were inspired 
by the Great Artist who used 
it in nature. The golden ratio is 
expressed in the arrangement of 
branches along the stems of plants 
and the veins in leaves. It can be 
seen in the skeletons of animals 
and humans and the branching 
of their veins and nerves. It can 
even be seen in the proportions 
of chemical compounds and in the 
geometry of crystals. Therefore, 
many view the golden ratio as 
sacred or divine and as a door to 
a deeper understanding of beauty 
and spirituality in life, unveiling a 
hidden harmony or connectedness 
in so much of what we see.m 
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HE Seven Wonders of the 
Ancient World are seven 
awe-inspiring monuments of 
classical antiquity that reflect 
the skill and ingenuity of their creators. Sit 
The list, comprised by ancient Greek 4? See Se 
historians, covers only the monuments i, Bae Ss catiee 
of the Mediterranean and Middle 
Eastern regions — the known world for 
the Greeks at the time. 
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Today, only one of the Seven Wonders east ART eee 
remains mostly intact — the Great i) | Oa Soe 
Pyramid of Giza. Three of the Wonders BANE Rees 
— the Colossus of Rhodes, Lighthouse eit: 3 this 
of Alexandria, and Mausoleum of PRs Rec ee a Si 
Halicarnassus — were destroyed by Beis SS 
earthquakes. Two of the Wonders — Ai Bt DS ‘ 
the Temple of Artemis and Statue of aden gi 


Zeus — were intentionally destroyed by 
enemy forces, while the final Wonder — 
the Hanging Gardens of Babylon — has 
remained a matter of contention for 
millennia, with some historians ques- 
tioning whether it even existed at all. 
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THE GREAT 


PYRAMID OF GIZA 


The Great Pyramid of Giza (also 
known as the Pyramid of Khufu or 
the Pyramid of Cheops) is the old- 
est of the Seven Wonders, and the 
only one to remain largely intact. 

It is estimated that the Great 
Pyramid is comprised of more 
than two million limestone blocks 
weighing from two to 70 tons. 
Originally standing at over 481 
feet, the Great Pyramid was the 
tallest known man-made structure 
in the world for over 3,800 years. It 
was built with such precision that 
it would be difficult to replicate it 


even with today’s technology. 

The Great Pyramid is oriented just 
slightly away from the cardinal 
directions — 3 minutes, 54 seconds 
west of due north, and 3 minutes 
51 seconds north of due east. The 
east-west axis also runs directly 
through the center of a temple next 
to the pyramid. The fact that the 
degree of error from north-south 
and east-west is almost identical, 
suggests that the pyramid and its 
associated temples were laid out 
on a very precisely oriented grid. 
How they did this is still unknown. 
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The Pharos of Alexandria was 
the most famous lighthouse in 
antiquity. It stood at an impres- 
sive height of 430 feet until it was 
destroyed by an earthquake in the 
14th century AD. Built either late 
in the reign of Ptolemy | or early 
in the reign of Ptolemy II, around 
280 BC, the lighthouse was located 
on the eastern tip of the island of 
Pharos. 

In some descriptions, it is recorded 
that a huge statue, representing 
either Alexander the Great or 
Ptolemy | in the form of the Sun 
God, Helios, stood on the top of 
the lighthouse. This would have 
been an obvious message to any- 
one entering Alexandria by sea that 
the city was now under ‘Ptolemaic 
management’. 

The Pharos was also a guide for 
Sailors to the harbor. It was dam- 
aged by a series of earthquakes 
between the 3rd and 12th centu- 
ries and is believed to have been 
completely destroyed in the early 
14th century. In 1994, hundreds 
of huge masonry blocks from the 
original lighthouse were found in 
waters off the island. 
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THE GRAND AND 
POWERFUL STATUE 


OF ZEUS 


Ray, Lady 
= // a : | ? 


The statue of Zeus at Olympia, Greece, was 
arguably the most famous statue of its day. 
Once built as a shrine to honor the Greek 
god Zeus, this statue was considered the 
incarnate of the Greeks’ most important 
god. Seven times the height of an aver- 
age man, it was the tallest statue of the 
Mediterranean world. According to legend, 
the altar of Zeus stood on a spot struck by 
a thunderbolt, which had been hurled by 
the god from his throne high atop Mount 
Olympus, where the gods assembled. 

It was made by the Greek sculptor Phidias 
in 430 BC, considered the most famous art- 
ist of ancient Greece. The giant figure was 
made from a wooden frame of cedar wood 
covered with expensive materials such as 






ivory, ebony, bronze, gold leaf, and precious 
stones. Zeus wore a robe and pair of sandals 
made out of gold. The stool beneath his feet 
was upheld by two impressive gold lions. In 
his left hand was a scepter crowned with an 
eagle's head symbolizing his dominion over 
Earth. In his right hand sat a life-size statue 
of Nike, the winged goddess of victory. 

The statue of Zeus sat in place for over 800 
years, until Rome’s new Christian emperor 
Theodosius | ordered it dismantled and 
stripped of its gold in 391 AD. Today, all that 
remains in Olympia are the temple's fallen 
columns and the foundation of the building, 
which were uncovered during 19th and 20th 
Century archaeological digs. 
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After the Great Pyramid of Giza, 
the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus is 
the longest surviving wonder of the 
ancient world, having stood for more 
than a millennium and a half. It was 
built for Mausolus, the second ruler 
of Caria from the Hecatomnid dynasty 
(and nominally a Persian satrap) who 
died in 353 BC. The final construc- 
tion was a wonder built in the styles 
of three different cultures — Greek, 
Lycian, and Egyptian. 

During the 13th century, a series of 
earthquakes destroyed the columns 
of the Mausoleum and brought the 
stone chariot, which sat atop the 
Mausoleum, crashing to the ground. 
By the early 15th century, only the 
base of the structure was recogniz- 
able. By the end of the same century, 
and again in 1522, following rumors 
of a Turkish invasion, the Knights of 
St. John used the stones from the 
Mausoleum to fortify the walls of 
their castle in Bodrum. 

Much of the remaining sculptures 
were ground into lime for plaster, 
though some of the best works were 
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j~ salvaged and mounted in Bodrum 
a\ H E | castle. During the 19th century, the 


MAGNIFICENT 
MAUSOLEUM OF 


last remnants of the Mausoleum, 
including sections of relief, a broken 
chariot wheel, two statues, and some 
foundations, were taken back to the 
British Museum, where they remain 
to this day. 


HALICARNASSUS 


CO 
NO 


I have gazed on the walls of impregnable Babylon along which chariots may race, * 
and on the Zeus by the banks of the Alpheus, I have seen the hanging gardens, andthe = 
Colossus of the Helios, the great man-made mountains of the lofty pyramids, and the ° 
gigantic tomb of Mausolus; but when I saw the sacred house of Artemis that towers to ° 
the clouds, the others were placed in the shade, for the sun himself has never looked 4 
upon its equal outside Olympus. : 

- Diodorus Siculus, Ist century BC * 





THE COLOSSUS OF 


RHODES: ANCIENT = 
GREEK MEGA STATUE 


The Colossus of Rhodes was the most 
ambitious and tallest statue of the 
Hellenistic period. The last of the seven 
wonders to be completed, it was a statue 
built to thank the gods for victory over an 
invading enemy. 

In 357 BC, the Greek island of Rhodes was 
conquered by Mausolus of Halicarnassus 
but fell into Persian hands in 340 BC and 
was finally captured by Alexander the 
Great in 332 BC. In the late fourth century 
BC, Rhodes allied with Ptolemy | of Egypt 
against their common enemy, Antigonus 
| Monophthalmus of Macedonia. In 305 
BC, Antigonus sent his son Demetrius to 
capture and punish the city of Rhodes for 
its alliance with Egypt. 

He attacked the island with 40,000 men 
but a relief force of ships sent by Ptolemy 
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arrived in 304 BC, and Antigonus’ army 
abandoned the siege, leaving behind 
most of their equipment. To celebrate 
their victory, the Rhodians sold the 
equipment and used the money to build 
a huge statue to their sun god, Helios. 
The Colossus was said to have been fash- 
ioned from the melted bronze weapons 
of the defeated invaders. 

The Colossus only stood for 56 years until 
the island of Rhodes was hit by an earth- 
quake in 226 BC, destroying much of the 
city and causing the statue to break off 
at the knees and topple over into pieces. 
The statue would go untouched for 900 
years or until the Arab invasion of Rhodes 
in 654 AD. The remains are said to have 
been melted down to be used as coins, 
tools, and weapons. 
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THE HANGING 


GARDENS OF 
BABYLON 


The real location of the elusive Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon has evaded researchers 
for centuries. It is the only one of the Seven 
Wonders of the Ancient World of which the 
exact location is still unknown. 

The most commonly held belief in  sci- 
entific circles is that the ancient city and 
hanging gardens were constructed by the 
Babylonians under the leadership of King 
Nebuchadnezzar II, who ruled between 605 
and 562 BC. He is reported to have con- 
structed the gardens to please his homesick 
wife Amytis of Media, who longed for the 
plants of her homeland. 

Due to the lack of evidence, it has been sug- 
gested that the Hanging Gardens are purely 
mythical. Nevertheless, descriptions of the 
gardens exist in several ancient Greek and 
Roman texts and many historians insist the 
descriptions were based on a real place. 












The Temple of Artemis once 
stood as a magnificent struc- 
ture three to four times as 
large as the Parthenon in 
Athens in the ancient city of 
Ephesus. It was described as 
the largest temple and build- 
ing of antiquity. Home to 
both Greeks and Romans, the 
grand temple was destroyed 
and rebuilt many times over 
the course of its long history. 
It was first built around 
550 — 650 BC on a site that 
was already sacred to the 
Anatolian Mother Goddess, 


THE GRAND AND 


SACRED TEMPLE OF 


ARTEMIS 


Cybele. For years, the temple 
was a site visited by mer- 
chants, tourists, artisans, and 
kings who paid homage to 
the goddess Artemis by shar- 
ing their profits with her. It 
was the home of priests and 
priestesses, musicians, danc- 
ers, and acrobats. The temple 
was also a marketplace and 
housed many pieces of art. 
Sculptures by renowned 
Greek sculptors adorned the 
temple, as well as paintings 
and gilded columns of gold 
and silver. 

According to the Greek his- 
torian Strabo, the Temple of 
Artemis was rebuilt seven 
times over 10 centuries, 
though the exact number is 
uncertain. In 401 AD, the tem- 
ple was ultimately destroyed 
by a mob of Christians. Much 
of the Temple of Artemis 
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remained undiscovered 
until 1869, when a team of 
British Museum archaeolo- 
gists found the remains and 
foundations after a seven- 
year-long search. Today the 
site is little more than ruins. 


WONDERS OLD AND NEW 


In 2001, an initiative was 
started by the Swiss cor- 
poration New7Wonders 
Foundation to choose a new 
list of wonders that would 
represent a shared global 
heritage throughout the 
world. Over 100 million peo- 
ple voted from a selection of 
200 existing monuments. 

The winning sites, (most 
of them UNESCO World 
Heritage-listed sites,) consist 
of the Great Wall of China, 
Petra in Jordan, Christ the 


Redeemer Statue in Brazil, 
Machu Picchu in Peru, 
Chichen Itza in Mexico, the 
Colosseum in Italy, and the 
Taj Mahal in India. The Great 
Pyramid was added as an 
honorary candidate. 

The new list is equally as 
monumental and impressive, 
but the seven ancient won- 
ders will remain as the only 
official list, due to the efforts 
of Herodotus, who ensured 
their legacy would withstand 
the test of time. m 
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story Exple 


HE Ring of Brodgar in Scotland’s Orkney Isles 
is one of the most extraordinary examples of 
megalithic architecture anywhere in the world. 
Originally consisting of 60 huge standing stones 
set in a circle 328 feet across, it exists in a landscape 
filled with beautiful prehistoric sites all built around 
5,000 years ago. 

Every stone is thin and chisel-like in appearance, 
and all are about 10 feet in height. They are made 
from an easily sliced form of sandstone sourced from 
a quarry site about seven miles away. They stand 
proud against the fierce elements that so often pre- 
vail on the Orkney mainland, where at night the dark 
sky can occasionally be lit by the mesmerizing sight 
of the Northern Lights. 

The Ring of Brodgar forms part of a straight corridor 
of sites that begins in the south on the summit of one 
of Orkney mainland's few mountain peaks, and then 
embraces the Stones of Stenness, Britain’s oldest 
known stone circle, before eventually terminating at 
the Neolithic village of Skara Brae in the north. 

This line of sites is astronomical in nature. Looking 
south along its course in 3000 BC you would have 
seen the rising of the Belt of Orion. Looking north 
you would have seen the setting of the wing stars of 
the constellation of Cygnus, the celestial bird. 

Was there an even greater purpose behind the con- 
struction of the Ring of Brodgar? Looking north from 
the stones you gaze upon a line of hills, which since 
time immemorial play host to the manifestation of 
mysterious lights. There can be no doubt that their 
manifestation would have played a major role in the 
spiritual lives of the Neolithic peoples of the Orkney 
mainland. Indeed, communication with these lights 
—what today would be described as UFOs—might 
well be a key to understanding why the builders of 
the Ring of Brodgar achieved such a high level of 
advancement as early as 3000 BC. 

Standing at the eastern edge of the Ring of Brodgar 
you gaze out towards the Ness of Brodgar, an isth- 
mus of land conforming perfectly with the Orkney 
mainland's great ley line of megalithic sites. An 
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archaeological dig—begun in 2003—has uncovered 
a series of around 30 highly sophisticated build- 
ing structures composed of drystone walling built 
between 3400 BC and 2500 BC. Many had stone-tiled 
roofs and complex drainage systems. At its center 
was a stone-paved courtyard containing a carved 
standing stone aligned perfectly north-south. Perfect 
examples of the Orkney Isles’ distinctive Grooved 
Ware pottery have been uncovered. 

Something incredible was going on at the Ness of 
Brodgar 5,500 years ago. Ceremonial in nature, the 
Ness of Brodgar settlement almost has the feel of 
a monastic community, one that might well have 
catered for the spiritual needs of not only those living 
during Neolithic times in the Orkney Isles, but also 
much farther still. It now seems certain that around 
3000 BC, Orkney's Grooved Ware culture began 
extending its influence onto the British mainland, 
establishing communities at places like Stonehenge, 
Avebury, the Isle of Anglesey, and also in the vicinity 
of Rudston in Yorkshire, where Britain’s tallest stand- 
ing stone can be found. 

The one thing all these sites have in common, 
besides their proliferation of stone and earthen 
monuments, and a great profusion of Grooved Ware, 
is the appearance of mysterious lights. Each one is 
not just known for the manifestation of mysterious 
lights, but has, like the hills of the Orkney Mainland, 
been so for many hundreds of years. This realization 
cannot be coincidence. The Grooved Ware culture, 
who constructed the Orkney Isle’s Ring of Brodgar, 
would seem to have located their monuments close 
to key portal locations, where mysterious lights and 
other types of strange phenomena occur on a fre- 
quent basis. These people’s possible direct contact 
with the assumed higher dimensional intelligences 
associated with such portals, and the knowledge 
they might have imparted, is what we are still trying 
to comprehend today. It is an ongoing exploration 
that will help determine the origins not only of the 
megalithic culture of Britain, but also of the rise of 
civilization itself. m 


Andrew Collins will be leading an Ancient Origins tour to Stonehenge and other megalithic sites of England 
and Scotland in the summer of 2020. Watch out for details soon. His latest book, co-authored with Greg 
Little, is 'Denisovan Origins: Hybrid Humans, Gobekli Tepe and the Genesis of the Giants of Ancient America’. 


| www.andrewcollins.com 
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Replica of a Grooved Ware pottery vessel from the 
Orkney Isles of Scotland: | © Andrew Collins 2019 








Was there an even 
greater purpose 
behind the construction 
of the Ring of Brodgar? 
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Bottom: Neolithic Henge, The Ring of Brodgar. 
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Kheer: 


Traditional 
Indian Rice 


Pudding 


By Alicia McDermott 
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omfort Food 


Today, rice pudding is considered a humble des- 
sert by many people, a comfort food to others, 
and a bland option for some. But for centuries, 
rice pudding has held a place of distinction for 
many cultures. 

Some of the oldest prepared foods are based on 
grains. And rice has been one of the most popular 
grains through the centuries and across cultures. 
It’s little surprise then that many cultures have 
some variation of a rice pudding. Some include 
eggs, others coconut milk, and others citrus, 
spices, fruit, nuts, or honey. All are delicious, and 
you've probably tried at least one style of rice 
pudding, but where is rice pudding from? 

Debate continues to surround this issue. Some 
people argue China, with its extensive rice 
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production history, was the first to 
make a rice pudding. Others say it’s 
India that put rice pudding on the 
map first — with their combo of rice 
and sugar cane — the basis of most 
recipes for rice pudding people 
make today. 

In India, the country that created 
the traditional recipe for rice pud- 
ding you'll see here, rice pudding 
(known as kheer or payasam) is a 
staple food that potentially dates 
back as far as 6000 BC. It has long 
been included as a food prescribed 
by Ayurveda, an ancient alternative 
health regime. 






McGeddon/CC BY SA 4.0 
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From Nimmatnama-i Nasiruddin-Shahi (the Book of Rec- 
ipes). The book advises that in order to get the sweetest 
milk for kheer, a well-marked cow should be selected and 
fed on sugar cane for weeks and then her milk used. 


Indian legends say that Krishna 
disguised himself in the form of 
an old sage and challenged the 
king of Ambalappuzha to a game 
of chess. The king was a very good 
chess player and accepted, but he 
was surprised by the sage’s request 
should he win the game - a number 
of rice grains for each square of the 
chess board. The sage specified 
that each pile of rice would have 
double the number of grains of the 
previous pile, i.e. the first square 
would have only one grain of rice, 
the second would have two grains, 
the third would have four grains, 


the fourth would have eight rice 
grains and so on, each pile growing 
in a geometrical progression from 
the previous pile of rice grains. 

The king soon discovered his 
predicament when he lost and 
had to place the rice piles on 
the squares. By the 64th square, 
all of the rice in his kingdom 
was gone. The total amount of 
rice required for a chess board 
is 18,446,744,073,709,551,615 
grains, translating to trillions of 
tons of rice! 

The sage then revealed his true 
form as Krishna and assured the 
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king that he did not have to pay back the rice 
immediately. Instead, he was to serve payasam 
freely to any who came into the temple of 
Ambalappuzha seeking food, shelter, or peace. 
The tradition continues to this day and any pilgrim 
entering the temple is said to be able to request a 
free bowl of this sweet, ancient dessert. 

On the other hand, the northern variation of 
the food is believed to have originated in Lord 
Jagannath Temple, Puri, Orissa around 2,000 
years ago, where it was served as an offering to 
the gods. Kheer is believed to be derived from the 
Sanksrit word kshirika (meaning a dish prepared 
with milk). 

Kheer is classified as rice pudding in English. 
But rice doesn’t have to be included in a mod- 
ern kheer recipe; it can be made by boiling rice, 
broken wheat, tapioca, or vermicelli with milk 
and sugar. It is usually flavored with cardamom, 
Saffron, raisins, pistachios, cashews, or almonds — 
though there is great regional variety to the recipe 
these days. 

Europeans first recorded their version of rice 
pudding recipes in the 1300s, when their “Ryse 
of Flesh,” a savory dish, featured rice with broth, 
almond milk, and saffron. By the 15th century, 
Europeans had caught onto the idea to eat sweet 
rice pudding, but by then the food was only avail- 
able to the rich Europeans who had it imported 
via the Silk Road or overseas. 

Eventually, rice became more affordable and 
common for Europeans, and by the 18th century, 
rice pudding was considered an “everyday” dish. 
The gradual decline of the dish continued into the 
19th and 20th centuries, when it became viewed 
as a cheap meal and a staple of children’s school 
lunches. Today, rice pudding is considered an easy 
and versatile dessert, which many of us still asso- 
ciate with our childhood. 

It’s interesting to remember, however, that rice 
pudding has had a long reputation as more than 
just a tasty comfort food. Ancient Asian and 
Middle Eastern peoples, Romans and Medieval 
Europeans all considered it a medicinal food 
that could help people who had upset stomachs. 


AmbalapuzhajSri Krishna Temple 
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By the 15th century, Europeans had caught 
onto the idea of eating sweet rice pudding, 
but it was only available to the rich who had it 





imported via the Silk Road 


Well-known Roman Pliny the Elder 
wrote this about the medicinal 
usage of rice pudding: “But the 
most favorite food of all there is 
rice, from which they [Indians] 
prepare a ptisan [infusion] similar 
to that made from barley in other 
parts of the world.” 

And a sixth-century Byzantine phy- 
Sician, writing to a Frankish king in 
De Observatione Ciborum, wrote: 
“Rice is good well boiled, for if it 
is raw it is harmful. Make rice for 
dysenterics (someone with dys- 
entery), boil it well and so [have 
them] eat it. Even boiled in pure 
water, so that when it begins to be 
well cooked, drain the water, and 
sO put in goat’s milk, and set the 
pot in the coals, and cook it slowly 
until it becomes solid: eat it warm 
without salt or oil, not cold.” 

These days you can find all sorts of 
variations to traditional rice pud- 
dings. Some cultures prefer milk 
over water, sweeteners can include 


honey, sugar (white or brown), 
syrups, and/or fruit. You can find 
recipes with cinnamon, fruit, gin- 
ger, nutmeg, raisins, nuts, and all 
sorts of other toppings. Eggs and 
milk are used to enrich the pud- 
dings. Some are baked and can be 
served as slices, others are made 
to have a crusty top and mushy 
center, and many opt for creamy 
rice pudding dishes that need a 
spoon. They can also be served hot 
or cold. There really is a variety of 


rice pudding for almost everyone. 


The kheer recipe presented to you 
here is based on the rice pudding 
that Indians traditionally serve at 
special occasions and for rituals like 
Diwali, Durga puja, birthdays, and 
at wedding buffets. What makes 
this particular recipe delicious is 
the perfect balance of rice, milk, 
cardamom, nuts, and sugar. It has 
a tantalizing aroma and beckons 
the taste buds to a feast of the 
senses! m 


Recipe on page 92 
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Kheer, Traditional Indian 
Rice Pudding 


INGREDIENTS 





Y% Cup Long Grain Rice or Basmati Rice 

2 % cups Milk 

% Cup Sugar — either jaggery, rapadura, unre- 
fined, brown, raw, or white 

% teaspoon cardamom powder 

2 tbsp Nuts - Almonds, Pistachios, and/or 
Cashews, chopped 

1 tbsp Raisins 

Saffron, a few strands (optional) 


METHOD 


Wash the rice under running cold water till water 
runs clear. Then soak it in water for 20-30 min- 
utes. After soaking time, discard the water. 
While the rice is soaking, you can chop the nuts 
and gather the other ingredients. 

Heat the milk in a pot over medium heat until it 
comes to a boil. Stir in rice and let the mixture 
simmer on low-medium heat 20-25 minutes or 
until the rice is tender and cooked. Stir the mix 
every five minutes to prevent the rice or milk 
from sticking to the pot. 

You'll know it is ready for the next step when a 
grain of rice smushes easily. That’s when you add 
in the sugar, cardamom, saffron strands (if you’re 
using them), nuts, and raisins. 

Mix well and let it simmer for 6-7 minutes more, 
until it has thickened. You know you have the 
right kheer consistency if the rice and milk are no 
longer separated. 

Depending on your preference, you can eat the 
kheer hot or bring it to room temperature and 
then chill it in the fridge for a few hours before 
serving. The kheer continues to thicken when 
chilled. You can add a few spoons of lightly 
sweetened milk if the cold kheer is too thick for 
your liking. m 


kripya bhojan ka annand Ciicyai / 


In Hindi - Please enjoy your meal! 
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